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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following History of China, &c., has not been undertaken, with a view of 
furnishing information not previously attainable, but to present it in such a 
form as to embody all that is essential, and at a price which will render it ac- 
cessible to all. This, it is hoped, has in the present instance been accomplished. 

The materials of which it is composed have been derived from a variety of 
sources, but principally, in faclib&Qst w)^ly, from the works mentioned at the 
foot of the page; which all w«^^'ire desirqj^ a still further acquaintance with 
this singular people will do welFu) '^ipj*. 

The Map which accompanies the present work, it is presumed, is as correct 
as any yet published; for, although it has been pretended that the geography of 
the country is better known now than formerly, and that native authorities have 
provided new information, it is not true ; for, excepting that the coasts have been 
recently surveyed, our knowledge is as limited as it was two centuries ago. No 
European has had an opportunity of visiting it to take observations, excepting 
that they have made small inroads upon the coasting provinces ; and the Chinese 
are no more capable of ascertaining the latitude or longitude of a place than 
the man in the moon. Mr. Gutzlaff— the best authority, undoubtedly, upon matters 
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relating to China — states, that " the best existing maps of China ^re those compiled 
by the Jesuits ; and the information of the natives cannot be relied upon." 

The subdivided provinces, Kyang-nan and Shen-si, have the old provincial 
names inserted with the new, that references may be more easily made for illus- 
trating those portions of the history treated of, prior to such sub-divisions. 



WORKS REFERRED TO ABOVE. 



Be Mallla's Historie Generale de la Chioe. Du Halde Memoires sur les Chinois. 

Gauba*8 Translation of the Shoo-king. Conquesta de la China por el Tartaro.. 

Le Comptes Chinese Empire. M. de Quignes and D'Anville in Memoires de Literature. 

Staunton's and EUis's Account of the Embassies. Auber's Analysis. 

Sup. Ency. Brit. Macpherson's Annals of Commerce. Marsden's Travels of Marco Polo. 

Harris's collection of Voyages. Lardner^s Ency. 

Robertson's Hist. Disquisition concerning India. 

Reports of the London Missionary Society. 

Repository. Canton Register. Chinese Miscellany. 

Reports of the Anglo-Chinese College. 

The four latter works are to be obtained of Meitrt. Parbury and Co, 
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CHINA PROPER: 

ITS SITUATION, DIVISION, GENERAL APPEARANCE, &c., &c. 



CHINA is called by the natives Chung- Kwo, The Flowery Nation, The Land of Sages, 
The Region of Eternal Summer : the present family gave it the name of Ta-tsing-kwo, 
The Empire of Great Purity; and Teen-chaou, or The Celestial Empire. It is situated 
in eastern Asia, and extends 18° from north to south, and nearly the same from east to 
west, lying between 20° to 47° W. latitude. It has Asiatic Russia on the N.W.; the 
Pacific Ocean washes its Southern and Eastern shores ; and Mongolia, or the province 
beyond the Great Wall, called by the Chinese Fong-t'hyen-fu on the north. The empire 
contains 3,010,400 square miles, 1,298,000 of which forms China Proper; 640,000,000 
acres of which are arable. The streets of their towns and cities are very narrow; it is 
possible, in many of them, by stretching out the arms, to touch either side with the fingers. 

The name Chung-kwo, given to it by the natives, which signifies the middle kingdom, 
arises from the idea they entertain of its being the heart of the earth; and a particular 
mountain has been pointed out by them as the navel of the earth : they suppose all other 
nations, states, &c., to be scattered round it, like so many tributary provinces. Some 
suppose, that the modem name of China is derived from the dynasty Chin or Tsin. The 
Siamese, and the natives of Cochin China, according to the peculiarities of their alphabet 
or habits of pronunciation, call it Cin (pronounced Chin or Tsin) ; and from the proximity 
of those two nations to China, it is considered very probable, that the modem name wasr 
derived from them. The Hindoos pronounce it Thin, the Araba Sin — a difference which 
explains why we find that in the ancient geographers the city of Thinas was always in 
the interior, while the SinaB were towards the sea: it may be said that they were con- 
versant with Sinae, or Thinae, they knew nothing of China Proper, and but little of what 
we call Cambodia and Cochin China. 

It was, in the reign of the emperor Kien-long, divided into fifteen provinces; the three 
larger have, of late, been subdivided and made into six, making the total numrber eighteen ; 
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2 HISTORY OF CHINA. 

they are as follows: 1. Pe-che-li, containing the present capital of the celestial em- 
pire, 2. Shan-tong, 3. Shen-si, 4. Gan-hoey, 5. Ho-nan, 6. Shen-si, 7. Tche-kyang, 
8. Kyang-si, 9. Hoo-nan, 10. Se-tchuen, 11. Fo-kyen, 12. Can-ton, 13. Qoang-si, 
14. Koe-tcheou, 15. Yun-nan, 16. Keang-soo, 17. Hoo-pih, 18. Kan-so. 

The subdivided provinces were — Kyang-nan, into Keang-so and Gan-hoey; Hoo- 
kwang, into Hoo-nan and Hoo-pih; Shen-se, extended westward, and called Kan-so. 
The provinces are divided into Foos, Choos, Tiens, and Hiens, which are almost synony- 
mous with our counties, shires, districts, &c. 

The appearance of the coimtry is extremely various; and Mr. Barrow, who accompa- 
nied the embassy of Lord Macartney, states, that " between the capital and Canton, a 
distance of 1200 miles internal navigation, with but one short interruption, the traveller 
idll observe every variety of surface, but disposed in a very remarkable manner in great 
masses. For many days he will see nothing but one uniform, extended plain, without the 
smallest variety; again for as many days he will be hemmed in between precipitous moun- 
tains of the same naked character, and as unvaried in their appearance as the plains; and, 
lastly, ten or twelve days' sail among lakes, swamps, and morasses, will complete the 
catalogue of monotonous uniformity. Tiiere is a constant succession of large villages, 
towns, and cities, with high walls, more lofty gates, and still loftier pagodas; large navi- 
gable rivers, communicating by artificial canals, both crowded with barges for passengers 
and barks for burden, as different from each other, in every river and every canal, as they 
are all different from any thing of the kind in the rest of the world." Neither trees nor 
hedges are to be seen throughout the country. 



RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, &c. 



The rivers of China are many, and deserve attention. The two principal are the 
Yang-tse-kyang, or the Blue River, and the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River. The Blue 
river rises about 200 miles W. of the Hoang-ho, then traverses a vast circuit to the south, 
and enters the province of Se-tcheun. It then winds N. E., collecting the waters of 
several tributary streams; and on reaching Hoo-pih, a province abounding with lakes, it 
is increased by the waters of Lake Tong-ting-ho ; and is, in fact, the drain of all the lake 
country: it falls into the gulf of Tsong-ming, 120 miles below Nan-king. 

The Hoang-ho flows in an opposite direction, having its source in the table-land of 
Tibet. It enters China at the N. W* extremity, in the province of Kian-suh, which it 
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HISTORY OF CHINA. 3 

passes throughy as also that of Ho-nan^ where it is joined by the Huei-ho riyer. It then 
enters the province of Keang-tsuh, where it is crossed by the imperial eanal^ at about fifty 
miles from its mouth, when it reaches the Yellow or Eastern sea. 

These two rivers, upwards of 3000 miles in length, have tributary streams, equal in 
«ize to some of the largest in Europe. The lake Ton-ting-ho, 220 miles in circumference, 
flows into the Yang-tse-kyang, and is one of a chain extending N. and E., occupying a 
great part of its basin. The next principal lakes are the lake Po-yang, in the province of 
Kyang-si, 100 miles in circuit; and the lake Tai-hoo, S. Nanking province, which exhibits 
«ome fine scenery, and is completely surrounded with hills. There are many other lakes 
of great extent, nearly all of which abound with fish, which are caught (generally) by the 
Chinese pelican, a bird trained for the purpose, and made to disgorge them by pressing 
their throats, or by tying a piece of cord roimd them to prevent their swallowing. There 
tire but two large rivers, the Hoan-king and the Pay-ho, that maintain azt entire inde- 
pendence of them. 

The mountains of China are extensive : the southern chain runs from W. to E. 
between the inland provinces of Koe-tcheou, Hoo-nan, Hoo-pih, Kyang-si, and the mari- 
time provinces — separates the basin of the Blue River from that of the Hon-kyang, which 
descending from the mountains of Yun-nan, flowrs east — and, after a course of 750 miles, 
falls into the gulf of Canton. They then turn to the N. E., separating the Blue river 
from the sea. The province of Shan-tong is fiill of isolated groups of mountains. 
Shen-s^, to the W. of Pe-che-li, is fiill of moimtains that appear to belong to a chain 
extending from the banks of the Amoor across Mongolia. The mountains of the N. W. 
do not consist so much of regidar chains, as of a succession of table lands : in the W. of 
the province Se-tcheun a chain runs parallel with the Yellow river firom S. to N. — 
Central China may, therefore, be compared to a vast basin, encircled by mountains that 
shut it out from the rest of the world, the waters of which are collected by the Blue river^ 



CLIMATE, &c. 

Thb varieties of climate in China are very wide; and the difierence is much increased 
by the influence of the lofly mountains of central Asia on the one hand^ and of the ocean 
on the other. At Canton the thermometer varies from 79° to 91° or 92°, during the 
simimer; while in the winter fires are used, and ice has been found of the thickness of the 
Jth of an inch; yet snow is scarcely or ever seen. 
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4 HISTORY OF CHIVA, 

The extremes of cold and heat are greater at Peking than at Madrid, though the 
latter is more elevated and the latitude nearly the same. The climate of China is on the 
whole, however, salubrious; and the people are more free from complaints and diseases 
than those of European nations. This may arise partly from their very abstemious habits, 
which arc indeed pressed upon them; the majority not being able to obtain any thing 
beyond the commonest necessaries of life, and these are with difficulty procured, the popu- 
lation in some parts of the country being so dense. The coldest months are November, 
December, and January ; the warmest July, August, and September : during the two 
latter months, it is exceeding sickly and hot, the wind generally blowing from the west. 
China is not unfrequently visited by hurricanes, which by the natives are called Tay-fan: 
they are extremely violent, yet do not much damage, the inhabitants generally being pre- 
pared for them. 



CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE INHABITANTS. 

In the people of China maybe seen an instance of the fatal effect of checking the free 
development of the mind : here, as in India, every thing is stationary. The Chinese of 
the north differ much from their countrymen of the south. They have an almost square 
head, short and rather a flat nose ; oblique eyes are prominent features in them. They 
are thought to approach nearer to the Mongul than to any other race. The inhabitants of 
the north partake more of the distinguished bluntness, unstudied frankness of manners, 
and ingenuousness of disposition, belonging to the Tartar warrior; and are less lively, acute, 
and intelligent than those of the south, who partake of more of the genuine Chinese cha- 
racter, which may be described as "selfish, cold-blooded, and inhumane.^' They are 
marked by an utter disregard to truth — denying or affirming a thing as it may suit 
their purpose, with the most daring effrontery. They are the most artful, sly, idle, and 
cowardly in existence. Mr. Gutzlaff, the missionary, states, " I have seen, frequently, 
the Chinese on board the ships composing their fleet, put to dismay by the sight of 
mounted brass guns on board our ships;" and the pirates, who infested the maritime 
provinces a few years ago, could not be put down by the whole of the imperial fleet. 

They examine their prisoners by torture, which consists mostly of two descriptions; 
the first, which consists in placing the head of the criminal between two flat pieces of 
wood, which are pressed toward each other until their eyes start from their sockets; — and 
the second, which is performed by placing pieces of wood between the fingers and ancles, 
which they compress till the blood oozes from beneath the nails of the victim. 
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HISTORY OF CHINA. 5 

They plunder and cheat each other from the highest to the lowest; never allowing an 
opportunity to escape, when detection may be avoided; for neither human suffering or life 
are regarded by those in authority, when the infliction of the one, or the destruction of the 
other, can be made subservient to the acquisition of wealth or power. They will enrich 
themselves by the acquisition of their neighbours^ property; and should -they be detected, 
the punishment would be stayed, upon the payment of a certain sum : for, so corrupt are 
the streams of justice, that even the punishment of death may be compounded for. They 
are wholly destitute of shame; and when punishments are inflicted, the pain with which 
they are accompanied is all that is regarded. 

They are hypocritically polite to each other, striving who can make the lowest 
obeisance, accompanying their visitors even to their sedans : and to contradict a guest, 
however improbable the thing may be he is stating, would be an unpardonable breach of 
etiquette. Upon making a visit, they remain at the door of the residence, until the list of 
their pedigree, rank, titles, &c., is inspected, which is presented as private cards are in 
England, and is sometimes nearly two feet long. Tea is then served by the master of 
the ceremonies, which each guest for himself pours water upon : this done, the master of 
the ceremonies kneels, and prostrates himself once, which is also returned by the guests : 
having drank the tea, the attendants come up in front, knock heads once, and retire: this, 
with sweetmeats, and various small dishes of eatables, (some of which resemble those of 
the French,) served at intervals, constitute the feast, which is sometimes prolonged until a 
very late hour. When the guests leave, they kneel and knock heads once, which is 
returned by the host: having risen from their knees, the guests are accompanied to the foot 
of the steps by the host, and to the outside of the gate by the master of the ceremonies. 
Theatrical performers are to be met with in the houses of the great, who generally 
know by heart from fifty to sixty different pieces, any of which they can rehearse at 
pleasure: their clownish feats consist principally in turning summersets; — some are 
particularly clever, turning round with great velocity : they have music sometimes, at 
their great feasts, the notes of which may be compared to an orchestra tuning their 
instruments. 

The lower orders have neither chairs nor stools, but sit resting upon their heels ; 
their houses are miserably furnished ; — a few jars and basins, with an iron pot for their 
rice, and a portable stove, constitute their chief articles of furniture. They live on every 
thing that can be masticated : dogs and cats, and, in default of these, rats, snakes, and 
cockroaches. The starving peasant will eat animals that have died of disease, which they 
pick up in the streets or in the rivers : and even the bodies of those who have been pub- 
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6 HISTORY OF CHINA. 

licty executed have been left to be eaten: and when famines have occurred, human flesh 
has been sold in the markets. Of animals they eat every thing in fact, from the hide to 
ike entrails. Their habitations are smalU, consisting of but one story ; a room of ten feet 
cqnare is quite sufficient for a family of six grown-up people, to eat, work, and sleep in : 
extraragance is at all times avoided. 

Their treatment of the women is barbarous, and cruel in the extreme. Men have 
3)een seen driving their wives at the plough like beasts : they will sit and smoke all 
iday long, while their wives are toiling for their subsistence ; and were it not for this un- 
feeling conduct on the part of their husbands, they would be compelled to stay in-doors, 
it may be for years, without ever stirring abroad, like their more opulent countrywomen — 
lihe victims of jealousy. The women of China are club-footed, and in walking throw 
themselves forward, resting upon their heels, or supporting themselves upon two sticks. 
Their feet and ancles are, when very young, bound tightly round with ligatures, with the 
toes turned inward until they grow into the soles of the feet : the ancle-bones become much 
lenlarged, and the flesh not unfrequently grows over the shoe (which is not above four 
inches either way), and completely buries it. 

The great moral sin of the Chinese is that of infanticide. The parent is the lord or 
mast^ of his offspring, whom he can sell or murder as he pleases: and as females are held 
in contempt, the female infant is generally the victim of its cruel father, who generally 
-strangles it at its birth. Mr. Barrow observes, that '^ it is a part of the duty of the police 
to go their rounds in the morning with the cart, to pick up the living as well as the dead 
infimts, which have been thrown out during the preceding night; when they are carried 
outside the city walls, and buried in one common grave." ^' The Roman catholic mission- 
aries were daily at the grave, rescuing those victims that could be restored, for the purpose 
'of training them up in the christian faith." Dogs and swine are let loose into the streets 
•of the capital at an early hour, before the police go their rounds with the cart; and those 
who reside on or near the water throw their infants into it, with gourds tied round their 
necks. This unnatural crime is so common among them^ that they perpetrate it without 
any feeling, and even in a laughing mood. From thirty to forty thousands are supposed 
to be thus destroyed annually. 

Suicide, also, is notoriously prevalent : gambling, vexatious litigation, and oppres- 
sion, in all its varied forms, driving them to desperation. "Our rulers," say they, " want 
mcmey, and care little about the means by which it is obtained. If jou know this, you 
know the principles and practice of our government." 
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REUGIONS OF CHINA. 



Of China, as respects religion, it may be said that '^ darkness coTers the earth, and 
gross darkness the people.'' They have '^gods and lords" many; and worship, without 
distinction, the gods of different creeds. The imc^e of Coniucius is worshipped by the 
same idolaters who bow down to woolly-headed Budd-ha: and the images of the San- 
]»aou-fiih, or the three precious Buddhas, may be observed in the same apartment, and 
placed there for the same purpose, as the picture of Napoleon Buonaparte, which one of 
the missionaries declares to haye seen worshipped. 

Their ancient religion was that of Sabianism: this has been smothered by the various 
«ects that have been graffed upon it. Kang-foo-tsze, or Confucius, reduced their tradition 
into a system; and by the addition of his own sentiments and opinions, became the moral 
as well as the political legislator of his country. He strictly inculcates filial piety, which 
he describes as the source of all real and political prosperity : so far his system may he- 
approved of; but he who studies the Lun-yu, to trace in their pages the evidence of the 
existence of a God, or of a future state, will be disappointed: the first isi studiously avoided,, 
and the inunortaiily of the soul must be looked for in vain : beyond the grave all is cha*^ 
otic darkness. ** The Confucian philosophers anticipate no fiiture state of existence at all." ^^ ^^ ' 

Laou-tsze^ the founder of the Taou sect, was contemporary with Confucius. The- 
followers of this sect are idolaters ; and though their system is much more profound than 
that of the Con&icians, yet they speak of a future state of existence,, and transiently allude 
to a Supreme Being: they are great pretenders to alchymy, and are supposed to have in 
their possession the liquor of immortality or rejuvenescence, which has beeni diank alike 
by the emperor and the peasant, when wishing to be rid of the troubles of life. 

Budd-hi«m is the most prevalent, most of the common people having embraced tSL 
According to this system, the souls, both of men and of beasts, continually transmigrate, 
till they reach the smnmit of happiness, and are at length swallowed up into nonentity i 
they hav« priests and priestesses, who live like the monks and nuns of Europcw Their 
Elysium consists of fortified palaces, trees producing gems, pools of fragrant water, rivers 
of nectar, &c., &c. Their Tartarus is horrible : there, are lakes of blood, into which 
women who die in child-bed are plunged; mountains stuck all over with knives, on which 
the bodies of the condemned are cast, &c., &c. Their system is despised by all, but is 
maizitained for want of a better. 

There is no state religion; but the present Mant-chou dynasty have supported the 
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8 HISTORY OF CHINA. 

authority of the grand Lama: this is nearly allied to Budd-hism; and it form&r part of 
the Chinese policy to support the influence of the Thibetian grand Lama, it being the 
religion of the Mongols, who are kept in check by its authority. 

Mohammedanism is extensively professed; and was probably introduced into China 
in the seventh century, when Persia was conquered by the followers of the immediate suc- 
ccessors of Mohammed. The Roman Catholics numbered from about 500 to 600,000: 
they have since diminished; for in 1810 the number was 200,000, with 9 priests > the 
present emperor, like the last, is an inveterate enemy to them. Many other minor sects 
ex'st among them; one of which is that of the Triad Society, which has for its object the 
destruction of the Mantchou dynasty. 

The Jews are stated by Grosier to have reached China 200 b. c, during the Han 
dynasty : and in 1704, a. d., P^re Gozani writes, that " he entered one of their syna- 
gogues, and saw their books; and that they told him, their ancestors came from Juda 
(a kingdom of the west), to the number of 600,000, who emigrated from Egypt: that 
their alphabet consisted of 22 letters, 6 of which were double ; but that when they were 
spoken to of the Messias, or Jesus, they knew not of whom he spoke." There are very 
many Jews in China at the present time, but their number is not known: they have only 
one synagogue, which is at Kae-fong-foo, the capital of the province Honan. 

From this concise account of the religion of China, it will be seen that the Chinese 
are a nation of the most depraved idolaters. In the smallest village may be seen a god- 
manufacturer^ with the following inscription over his shop, written in legible characters 
— " Idols and Budd-has, of all sorts made, repaired, and re-gilt." A house cannot be 
built, nor a ship or boat start from the shore — ^not a journey can be undertaken, nor a law- 
suit commenced — or any, even the most common businesses of life, be entered upon — ^with- 
out first consulting an idol. Their idolatry is of a most strange description; and from their 
worshipping indiscriminately the gods of different sects, it is reasonable to conclude, that 
were a better system of religion allowed to be presented to them, it would be embraced by 
thenu The people are kept in a state of most profound ignorance: for, notwithstanding 
schools are established in almost every village, where children may be taught; and school- 
masters are supported by the government for the education of the soldiery; yet the instruc- 
tion imparted is such as cannot be expected to lead to any good results; but, on the other 
hand, to keep them in darkness, and from a knowledge of their degraded and enslaved 
position. In the language of Dr. Morrison, it may be said, that " China is full of dumb 
idols, is estranged from the true God, and hates the name of Jesus," which all are taught 
to treat with the utmost contempt. 
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Thb history of China, like those of Greece and Rome, is fabulous and exaggerated. 
Their historians pretend to trace back their history ninety millions of years b. c, a period 
long antecedent to that of the Mosaic deluge, (of which fact tireir traditions bear testi- 
mony); and there have not been wanting, even in our own times, men of genius and 
enlightened understanding, to credit their absurdities, and to place China, as a kingdom, 
as far back as b. c. 2000. Their chronology would, no doubt, have been more correct, 
but that the greater part of their historical books were burnt, by the order of Che Hwang-te, 
their first nominal monarch. Recent investigations have proved, beyond a doubt, that 
China, as an empire, did not exist before b. c. 248, at which period it was limited to that 
part which lies between the Blue river and the confines of Tatary : in the time of Con- 
fiicius, B. c. 550, the whole of the country south of that river was still a desert. 

The Chinese suppose that Moses by mount Ararat meant no particular mountain, but 
the first land that showed itself, after the waters of the deluge had subsided, which they 
suppose to have been the elevated parts of eastern Asia : that he followed the track of the 
lai^e rivers of China, southward; and finding it to be a fertile and open country, he founded 
the Chinese monarchy. Subsequently, his offspring becoming impious, he separated from 
them shortly before their daring and presumptuous act of building the tower of Babel, 
and travelled eastward ; when, about 200 years after, he settled in one of the northern 
provinces, b. c. 2114. Here he fixed his abode, established his religion, promulgated his 
laws, and formed his patriarchate. He reigned 115 years, and was succeeded by Tsing- 
nung, who reigned 140 years : he died, and was followed by Hoang-te, the inventor of 
arithmetic, or the science of numbers, &c. Thus they proceed, with pretended accuracy, 
to bring down their history to the reigns of Yaou and Shun, b. c. 2208. 
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The emperors Yaou and Shun, the founders of the Bhang dynasty, are looked upon 
as the patriarchs of China; and the greatest compliment which you can pay to a governor 
is to point him out as a Yaou, or a Shun. The Chinese territory at this period extended 
from 23° to 40° lat., and from the 6th deg. W. of Peking to 10 deg. E. 

Yu, who had assisted Huen in the government of the empire, was the first monarch 
of the H'ea dynasty, being appointed emperor by the people, who consulted him upon every 
occasion: — he was a good prince, and had the title of Ta given to him, which signifies 
great. He was principally occupied during his reign in agricultural improvements, 
chiefly in the draining of the lands, which abounded with lakes. So anxious was he to 
promote justice, that he had a bell placed at the gate of his palace; and whoever desired to 
lay a complaint before him rang the bell, and immediately obtained an audience. He made 
an annual tour of the empire to redress grievances; and caused a plan of the celestial empire 
to be engraven upon brass vessels, the possession of which, in after days, gave title to the 
throne; and he was the first monarch who took upon himself the priestly office, which all the 
succeeding emperors have exercised. He died afl;er a short reign of seven years, and was 
succeeded by Te-ke, his son, who followed in the footsteps of his father. He reigned nine 
years, and was followed by Ta-kang^ the Nimrod of China, who disgusted his subjects by 
ravaging their lands in his hunting excursions. He was dethroned by an offended go- 
vernor, who placed his brother on the throne; and so great was his power that he may be 
termed The King-maker : he was, however, subsequently assassinated. — Several monarchs 
from this time filled the throne, of whom nothing of interest is recorded, they will there- 
fore be passed over in silence. The last of this dynasty, Kea-kwei, a voluptuous prince, 
died in exile; and Ching-tang, who justly deposed him, ascended the throne, and became 
the founder of the Shang dynasty. 

During his reign a drought which lasted seven years took place: but such were the 
regulations adopted by the emperor, that its effects were not so dreadful as might have 
been expected : he distributed the grain which was in the storehouses, and remittdi the 
taxes. The reigns of the successors of Ching-tang were not remarkable for any particular 
transactions. The last monarch of this dynasty. Chow-sin, was a perfect monster; and 
his passions were much inflamed by a beautiful woman, Tan-ke, who gave the reins to 
her lusts, and had public exhibitions of the most horrid description: her cruelty also kept 
pace with her debauchery; criminals were compelled to walk upon red hot metal pillars, 
placed over a fire, into which, when they slipped, they were precipitated. The Chinese 
historians seem to have delighted in the recording of such scenes of horror; for in some 
initances they have dwelt with extreme minuteness upon them, as if to perpetuate the 
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memoiy of transactions which were better forgotten: they relate that Chow-sin, wishing 
to behold a fcetus, ripped up the belly of a pregnant female. The monster, after being 
vanquished by Woo-wang (the martial king), shut himself up in his palace, and, having 
adorned himself in his most splendid apparel, and gathered his treasures together, set fire 
to the edifice, and perished in the flames : the cruel empress was arrested by the troops of 
Woo-wang, and executed. 

Woo-wang, the founder of the Chow dynasty, began his reign b.c. 1122, and became 
the restorer of those orders of nobility which had for a long period been abolished. 
Thus the future welfare of China was for centuries disturbed by the feuds and wars which 
constantly took place between them, as they acquired independence : even so soon after 
as in the reign of his son, Ching-wang, these petty princes plunged China into a civil war, 
which the young emperor, afl«r much bloodshed, quelled. In his reign metal coin was 
firat used} which is stamped on either side with Mantchoo and Tatar characters : it has a 
square hole in the centre, and for the purposes of convenience they are strung like beads. 
The reign of this monarch was long (sixty-three years); and so famed was he for his 
wisdom, that the' Cochins sent an embassy to express their admiration. There were thirty- 
three kings of this dynasty from the death of Ching-wang, whose reigns were only marked 
by continued internal warfare between the created princedoms of Woo-wang, and by the 
predatory incursions of the Tatars, who, in b. c. 1000, issued from Bukharia and Tenkistan, 
committing the most brutal atrocities upon the weak and defenceless Chinese who resided 
upon their frontiers. 

The Tsin dynasty now commenced, b. c. 249; and Che Hwang-te, the first monarch, 
was among the most cruel that had ever swayed the sceptre of China, which had been 
formed into seven rival states. On ascending the throne, the fifth part of the provinces 
was dependant upon himj and, to strike terror into the inhabitants, many thousands of 
poor unofiending Chinese, were cruelly butchered: he was opposed by the princes of the 
other two provinces, but was generally victorious: he fell in the midst of glory, after a 
short reign of three years. His grandson succeeded, and followed up the victories of his 
predecessor: the princes, however, coalesced against him, and defeated his army. Chang- 
seang-wang, stung with vexation, fled from the battle-field, and died in retirement. — 
The celebrated Che-hwang-te succeeded, who subdued the whole of the petty princes ; 
and, having overrun the whole of China, became master of the empire : he afterwards 
turned his victorious arms against the Huns, a fierce and barbarous race, who inha- 
bited the vast plains beyond the Oxus (Jihon) and laxartes (Sihon), two rivers rising in 
the Comedorum mountains, and emptying their streams into the Aral sea: — to subdue their 
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flying armies was impossible — ^to prevent their inroads, the grand idea of encircling China 
by a wall presented itself to the mind of Che-hwang-te, which was immediately com- 
menced, under the superintendence of his brave general Mung-teen. The foundation (in 
the waters) was laid by sinking vessels laden with vast stones : every third man in the empire 
was required to render his quota of labour; and in five years the stupendous work was 
completed: fortresses, battlements, and towers, were built upon it It is calculated, that 
there are sufficient bricks, &c., in it, to build all the dwelling-houses which England and 
Scotland contain, allowing 2000 feet of masonry to each; and were its materials made 
into a wall twelve feet high and four feet thick, it would be of length sufficient to sur- 
round the globe at the equator. Another act of Che-hwang-te (as much to his discredit as 
the former to his honour,) was the destruction of the national literature, at the instigation 
of his prime minister, Le-sze ; and between five and six hundred of the literati were 
buried alive, for refusing to assist in the work of spoliation, which had for its object the 
destruction of all that related to China before the commencement of his dynasty: this 
was, however, prevented; for, some years after, the works of Confucius were found be- 
tween the walls of an old house, which was being pulled down. 

During the reign of his son, Urh-she, b. c. 210, the princes again revolted, and con- 
spired against each other: whole cities were destroyed, and the inhabitants thereof cruelly 
murdered: at length Lieu-pang, the distinguished captain of a band of robbers, arose; and 
by a succession of fortunate events triumphed over the refractory princes, consolidated the 
empire into one, and ascended the imperial throne. The Huns continued to be the scourge 
of China: and even Lieu-pang (who now adopted the name of Kaou-te) was compelled to 
bribe them by costly presents to keep within their own territories: he was the founder of 
the Har^ dynasty. Under his son, Heaou-hwuy, they received regular tribute from 
the Chinese. — Subsequently, in the reign of Woo-tee, other calamities descended upon the 
heads of the Chinese: a dreadful inundation of the Hoang-ho river took place, which swept 
away all before it; fire devastated a great portion of the capital, including nearly the 
whole of the emperor's palace; and armies of locusts devoured the vegetation. The Chi- 
nese were, however, a little revived by their successes against the Huns, whom general 
Wei-sing surprised, and completely routed, taking all their baggage and tents, with many 
thousands of prisoners. The Huns, pursued by the Chinese into the country of Khotan, 
were so completely beaten by this general, that they ceased to visit China for many years; 
and in the reign of Seuen-te, they rendered homage to the emperor, and acknowledged his 
supremacy: but in the latter end of his reign, having strengthened themselves, again 
renewed their attacks. In the year a. d. 1, Ping-te ascended the throne, and was only 
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lominally emperor, forWang-mang, a powerful grandee, exercised the authority; and when 
Ping-te died a. d. 6, for a period of seventeen years usurped the throne, during which he 
.ras constantly engaged in wars with the princes who espoused the cause of the Han 
dynasty. At his death, a. d. 23, Hwae-yang-wang was raised to the throne; and fac- 
tious wars among the princes lasted during the whole of this and part of the succeeding 
reign; at the close of which, however, the Huns were reduced, and the Cochins compelled 
to submit Hwae-yang-wang died a. d. 58, and was succeeded by Kwang-woo, in whose 
reign Buddhism was introduced into China. Under Ho-te, a. d. 89, the Tatars, who 
had again made inroads into China, were severely repulsed: thousands perished on the 
fields of carnage. The Chinese general followed up his victories, and pursued them even 
to the Caspian, intending to attack the nations on the western shores, and to open a com- 
munication with Rome ; but having been informed that it would require from three to 
twelve months, according to the winds, to cross it, he retired in dismay. During the 
reigns of Chang-te and Gan-te, China was in a deplorable condition, through famine and 
attacks from the Tatars, and for a series of years had infants placed upon the throne, 
while the power was vested in the hands of empresses and eunuchs. In the reign of 
Heen-te, a. d. 220, the kingdom was divided into three — ^the JSow-han or Shuh, the TFet, 
and the Woo^ which perished with the Han dynasty, a. n. 263. This period is best illus- 
trated in a Chinese historical novel, full of detail respecting the wars which were waged 
between them, especially the states of Shuh and Woo, which almost destroyed each 
other : — ^the latter years of this dynasty (fix)m a. d. 147 to a. d. 263) were marked by 
extraordinary visitations of vengeance. The droughts which occurred drove thousands 
from their homes and country, to seek an asylum elsewhere: plagues devastated the 
population, the palaces were fired, and the inmates butchered, while whole cities, with 
their inhabitants, like Carthage, wero doomed to the flames. 

The Han dynasty was nevertheless a celebrated one: their princes were many of them 
heroic men; and the constant wars in which they were engaged made the people of China, 
as a military nation, greater than they have been at any subsequent period. According 
to some, printing from blocks was invented during this period, though not much prac- 
tised; others are of opinion that it was during the Tsin dynasty: foreign ambassadors 
arrived from Arabia, and presented their credentials to the emperors; Judaism, also, was 
now introduced. 

In A.D. 288,Woo-te re-united the states, and ascended the imperial throne: he was 
the founder of the Tdn dynasty, and died, 290. Hwuy-te succeeded, and was but a tool in 
the hands of the murderess, Kea-she, his partner, who burnt the family of the prime mi- 
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nister — starved to death the dowager-empress — and, after many other acts of atrocity, was 
banished from the empire. Hwuy-te expired in 307; and Hwae-te, a prudent and well- 
informed prince, reigned in his stead. During the latter part of the reign of his pre- 
decessor, the Huns had again attacked the country, and entered it : the prince of Han 
grew more powerful, and at length proclaimed himself emperor: he marched against 
Hwae-te, whom he took prisoner; the imperial city was ransacked and pillaged: the sub- 
jects of the fallen emperor were heart-broken, and in their distress applied to the Tatar 
chief for assistance, who, with his Mongol army, and the imperial troops yet espousing 
the cause of Hwae-te, overthrew the tyrant's mercenaries in a very sanguinary engage- 
ment: this so exasperated him that he treated Hwae-te very cruelly, and degraded him 
to the menial office of a serving man, and afterwards murdered him, a. d. 313. Min-te 
was created emperor by the followers of the late Hwae-te, and for want of funds to pay 
his soldiery was left destitute: he at length resolved to cast himself upon the clemency of 
the tyrant; accordingly he proceeded in a cart, with his coffin by his side, to the palace, 
where he saw the emperor, who treated him as he had done Hwae-te — first degrading, 
then murdering him. The governors of several districts now armed their dependants, 
and chose Sze-ma-juy their leader and sovereign, who took the name of Yuen-te, and 
founded the dynasty of Eastern T»ln. Lew-tsung died, and was succeeded by Lew-stan, 
who with all his family were massacred by the order of Kin-chun, a powerful noble in 
the Tsin interest. During the reign of Yuen-te, slaughter and plunder were the order of 
the day: the city of Ping-yang, with all its palaces, public offices, &c. were reduced to 
ashes, and the inhabitants put to the sword. Ming-te succeeded; he was a most valiant 
prince, and overthrew the rebellious princes in many bloody battles, in which thousands 
perished, took them prisoners, and aft;erwards beheaded them : he died, after a short reign 
of six years. From this period until a. d. 420 nine monarchs reigned, of whom the first 
three were raised to the throne when children. China, during this period, was constantly 
disturbed, either by inroads from the Tatars, or by revolts among their victorious ge- 
nerals. At last, after much bloodshed, two empires were formed, with the extinction of 
the Tsin dynasty — ^the northern and southern, or the Nan and the Yuh-chou: the inde- 
pendent princes, however, continued to rebel, and rose first against their sovereigns, then 
against each other; so that while the whole face of Europe was changed by the migration 
of the Hims, the Saxons, the Suabians, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, &c., China also was subject 
to commotions within — ^almost every province having an independent leader. 

Lew-yu, or Woo-te, the founder of the Pihrsung dytiasty, was of humble origin, 
being left an orphan: he was taken care of by an aged female, who treated him as her 
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son: he enlisted as a soldier; and by strangling and other metliods of murder, he sacrificed 
nearly the whole of the imperial family, and compelled the last emperor of the Tsin 
dynasty (Kung-te) publicly to read his abdication, and acknowledge him as his liege 
sovereign. A short time before this, a new kingdom was formed in the southern pro- 
vinces, called U-tai. On ascending the throne, Wa-ti was not unmindful of his former 
patroness, whom he handsomely rewarded: he compelled the ex-emperor to drink poison, 
because he considered it possible that a diversion might be made in his favour, he did not 
long survive this piece of cruelty, but died in 422. His son, Ying-yang Wang, had to con- 
tend with the powerful prince of the north; but being an impotent prince he was dethroned, 
and his brother Wan-te placed in his stead. During his reigu there was a crusade in 
China against Buddhism : the prince of the north banished the whole of them from his 
dominions — burned their temples— destroyed their books — and punished many of the 
refractory priests with death, while others were mutilated; and had Wan-te been as 
powerftd. Buddhism might have been finally dnven out of China; all he could do, how- 
ever, was to issue his edicts against it. 

Wan-te was a patron of learning, and planted many colleges and seminaries in va- 
rious parts of the empire, in which he was followed by the powerful prince of Wei, the 
monarch of the north: he was murdered by his son, Lew-chaou, whom he had reproved, 
and threatened to disinherit His half-brother, Lew-seuen, indignant at such brutality, 
raised an army to oppose him, and sent an able general, named Chang-se, to arrest him. 
Lew-chaou endeavoured to escape; but was taken and brought to the emperor, who gave 
orders for him and his family to be beheaded, and his palaces to be rased to the ground : 
the Taou priest, under whose influence he acted, and who had sacrilegiously stolen the seals 
of office, was burnt alive. Woo-te being firmly placed upon the throne, gave himself up 
to his passions, and hastened his death, which took place a. d. 465, His son, Fei-te 
]^ing-ho, who succeeded, was the Caius Caligula of China — a monster who butchered all 
around him : he erected a hall, in which he compelled the youthful of both sexes to gam- 
bol about in a state of nudity, and those who refused were instantly despatched. At last 
another Chaereus, in the person of an eunuch, appeared, and with one blow struck the 
beastly monarch to the earth, a. d. 466. His successor Ming-te, Tae-che succeeded, and 
if possible was a greater monster of iniquity than his predecessor: he murdered nearly the 
whole of his relatives, some of whom took up arms against him. During his reign, which 
lasted six years, he was continually engaged in war with one or other of the imperial 
princes; and such was his tyrannical conduct, that, if death had not put a period to his life, 
his subjects would have risen in open rebellion. China was now in a state of anarchy: a 
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Action had been formed against Lew-ju, for the purpose of seatmg a descendant of the 
Tsnng family upon the i;hrone, who was assassinated by some of his own party. It was, 
however, quelled by the addresses of a wily and artful general, named Seaou-taou-ching, 
who was paving the way for his own advancement to the imperial dignify. 

Chwang-yu-wang was not long in possession of the throne before he displayed the 
combined vices of a Nero and an Antiochus. He joined the lowest of the people; paraded 
the streets, adorned with strange costumes, in a state of intoxication; and often, accom- 
panied by his companions in vice, he would rush from the palace into the streets, and 
murder whoever came near : he was finally dispatched, while drunk, by an eunuch — a 
creature of the general Seaou-taou-ching, whose life the emperor had previously attempted. 
Shun-te succeeded to the throne, but was soon after compelled to abdicate in favour of 
Seaou-taou-ching, who speedily caused him to be assassinated : he was the last of the 
Sung dynasty, which, in the short space of fifty-seven years, gave to China no less than 
eight monarchs : it ceased a. d. 479. 

Seaou-taou-ching, who took the reigning name of Kaou-te now, having subdued his 
enemies, took upon him the dignity of emperor, and founded the new dynasty o^Tsi: he 
was sometimes engaged in wars with the turbulent princes; but, on the whole, his reign 
was one of peace : it lasted but two years. The remaining emperors of this dynasty, of 
whom nothing of interest is recorded, were engaged in wars with the prince of the north- 
em empire, who was an ambitious warlike monarch, and a scourge to his people, who 
had, previous to his reign, long been governed in peace. 

Woo-te, in a. d. 602, ascended the imperial throne, and founded the Leang dynasty: 
he, like his pred ecessors, had to fight for the possession of the throne, and to continue the 
war with the prince of the north to retain possession: b\it, bred to war as Woo Te had 
been, he benefitted China by reviving the ancient institutions for learning, and even be- 
came a teacher liimself: — subsequently, however, he became efieminate, and retired from 
the throne to a taonasteiy, from whence he was forcibly taken by the principal mandarins 
to assume the re ins of government : the remaining years of his reign were occupied in 
quelling rebellio:ns which at length broke his heart. His son succeeded; but was soon 
dethroned and si ain by How-king, whose traitorous conduct had hastened the death of his 
father. Yuen-te} assumed the imperial dignity; but, instead of attending to the afiairs o£ 
the nation, gave j himself up wholly to study. Shin-pan-seen, a prince of the empire and 
prime minister, raised a rebellion against him. When the emperor heard the shouts of 
the rebels he shut his book, put on his armour, and ascended the ramparts : finding it 
too late to resist, , he broke his sword in pieces, returned to his library, and set fire to it — 
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H contained about 140,000 yolomes. The whole of his reign was one of carnage and 
desolation, through the wars which existed among the petty princes. King-te took pos- 
session of the vacant throne, and rewarded the murderer by making him his chief adviser. 
He was, however, only the shadow of an emperor — his grandees usurped the authority; 
so, after a while, he abdicated in favour of the blood-stained ruffian, Kaou-tsoo, the 
founder of the Chin dynasty, who reigned but two years. Wan-te, his nephew, was 
appointed successor — a just and prudent prince, whose short reign was victorious, but not 
sufficiently long entirely to quell the continued rebellions which took place : he died in 
C66. His son, Pe-tsung, was no sooner seated upon the tottering throne of his father, 
than the dowager-empress and his uncle conspired to dethrone him, which they accom- 
plished. Suen-te now usurped the throne, and fought vigorously against his opponents : 
he died in 560. How-chow succeeded: he was a profound voluptuary, and resigned him- 
self to debauchery and profligacy of the most refined description : — ^he was, at length, 
aroused; for in the third year of his reign, Yang-keen, a powerful noble, being disgusted 
at the conduct of the emperor, assembled a large army, and besieged the imperial city; 
the inhabitants threw open the gates, and the victorious army entered : the minions of 
the emperor were slain; but Yang-keen mercifully spared the lives of the emperor and his 
family, who had hid themselves in a well, expecting nothing short of death. He now 
became sovereign of the whole of China, uniting the north and south empires into one, 
after having been separated 170 years. 

No mention having been made of the northern empire, since it was remarked that, in 
the reign of Wan-te, the prince of Wei, influenced by his example, founded seminaries for 
the promotion of education, it will be as well to remark, that the reign of this prince, the 
cotemporary with W&n-te, was one of profound peace — while other states were agitated 
and shaken to their centres by internal warfare, that of Wei remained undisturbed : the 
peaceful monarch's life was taken by his own mother, who poisoned him: she was a bold 
and intrepid woman, and ruled with a high hand during the minority of her grandson, 
who, upon being raised to the throne, embroiled his principality in the wars then raging 
among the imperial princes. From this time the state of Wei gradually sunk; and in 
566 the Topa Tatars, who had ruled since a. d. 407, were finally driven from the throne 
by an imperious minister, who took possession of it, and was the means of hastening its 
destruction, which took place a. d. 589: it was founded, a. d. 386, by the Goli Tatars, 
who conquered the northern part of China, and was governed by four dynasties : the 
southern kingdom was called U-tai, or the Kingdom of the Five Families. 

Yang-keen, or Wan Te, founder of the 8uy dynasty, being now in the quiet posses- 
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sion of the throne, by his great name as a warrior struck terror into the hearts of the Tatar 
chiefs, who did him homage; upon which occasion, to preserve his countrymen from 
their incursions, he gave to the principal chief one of the imperial princesses. During 
his reign the Tatars made no incursions, but his peace was continually disturbed by do- 
mestic broils : he died in 604; and Yang Te, an energetic prince assumed the diadem, 
which he wore with honor to himself, and credit to the nation, which flourished under his 
government Yang-te, by strangling his brother (the heir to the throne), paved his way 
to the sovereignty, which he took upon himself a. d. 605; he was a second Shih-hoo (who 
had a r^ment of ladies for a body-guard), and rode about the splendid gardens which he 
had formed, accompanied by a retinue of one thousand ladies, many of whom being skilful 
musicians amused him with their melodies and their charming voices : he afterwards be- 
came a vigorous man of business, and had numerous canals dug, and bridges built over 
them, by which to convey the productions of China throughout the empire, many of 
which remain to this day : he was assassinated on his return from a tour, by one of his 
disaflFected subjects : and Le-yuen, who had during the last reign been busily occupied 
in fomenting discord and rebellion, placed King Te upon the vacant throne, which he 
soon compelled him to abdicate, and afterwards put a period to his existence by ordering 
him to be strangled. 

Le-yuen, who took the name of Kaou-|80o, took possession of the throne, and became 
the founder of the Tang dynasty, which lasted 300 years. He was one of the greatest 
military monarchs of China: and the Tatars, who, in the latter years of the preceding dy- 
nasty, had encroached upon the Chinese, were oft;en defeated by him with great slaughter. 

The rise of the Turkish power at this time in Asia gave Le-yuen — ^far as he was 
then removed ft'om the scene — great uneasiness. The Turcae, or Turks, lived in immense 
woods, and gained their subsistence by the chace: they dwelt between the river Hypanis 
(Kvhan) and the Caspian, N. of the Caucasus. Mohanuned, when he promulgated his 
new religion, excited their latent passions and talents; for, until he appeared upon the 
theatre of the world, prompting them by his enthusiastic ardour to deeds of valour, which 
nothing but the burning zeal of missionaries, and the lofty ambition of conquerors, could 
inspire ; they were content to tend their camels, or to rear their palm-trees — seldom 
issuing from their own peninsula, except to plunder a caravan, or to rob the unprotected 
traveller. Under Mohammed and his successors, they extended their dominions from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the frontiers of China, with a rapidity unequalled in either 
ancient or modem history — if we except the progress of the Mongols, under Zinghis Khan, 
in the 13th century, which rose upon the decline of the Mohammedan empire. 
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This great power, the scourge of almost the whole world, was everywhere dreaded, 
and more or less felt. The Persians, who carried on an exteilsiye overland trade with 
China, had suffered considerably from the Turkish power; and as they were not equal 
to the contest, engaged the Chinese monarch in their favour. Many battles were 
fought, in which the Persians and Chinese were sometimes successAil: at length, an am- 
bassador from the Turks and Sogdoites (who had become Mussulmen) was despatched to 
the Chinese and Persian camp, to negociate the terms upon which the trade should be 
carried on, but as a collision of interests existed between the Sogdoites and the Persians, 
nothing was done ; and the Turks having directed their attention to the kingdoms of the 
west, for the present ceased to push their conquests farther east, and retired. Persia, in 
651, was again plunged in war with the Turks, and completely subdued; the Chinese 
were also afterwards attacked by their victorious armies, which they often defeated with 
great slaughter, and kept beyond the boundaries of the Chinese empire. 

Tae-tsung died, after a long reign of twenty-three years, during which period he 
raised the nation to a higher degree of military and civil glory than it had attained for 
above a century before : his arms were so victorious that he pushed his conquests as far 
as to Persia, subjugating the Mohammedan conquerors who had destroyed that once 
powerftd empire, and vanquishing in his route the disaffected Tibetians. 

The reign of his successor, Chung-tsung, was one of effeminacy: one act beneficial 
to China, which obtained the imperial sanction during this reign, was the appointment of 
public examinations of the literati for office. — Juy-tsung, Heuen-tsung, and the fourteen 
monarchs who succeeded, were unworthy of the throne of China: they were all powerless 
princes, who committed the government of the empire to eunuchs, through whose con- 
spiracies some of them were deposed, by drinking of the immortal elixir, while others were 
assassinated. At length the Tang dynasty ceased; and a notorious robber, Tae-tsoo, 
ascended the throne, and founded the How-Leang dynasty, which ceased with his 
successor, Choo-chin. 

The reign of the How Tang dynasty now commenced. Chwang-tsung, the son of 
the celebrated general, Le-ke-yung, the faithful adherent of the Tang dynasty, ascended 
the throne. Bred to war from his earliest days, he was well qualified to withstand the 
numerous rebellions which took place during his reign, which he began well: he was a 
frugal and economical prince; sleeping on the bare ground; and so sparing was he of 
time, that he had a little bell fastened to his neck — ^when he turned round in his sleep the 
tinkling of the bell would awake him, and then he would rise for the day. This conduct, 
subsequently, gave way to a course as opposite; he became a voluptuary, and the corn- 
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panion of the licentious : he fell in battle from the wound of an arrow, a. d. 926. Ming- 
tsung succeeded: he was a good prince; and, though a foreigner, the Chinese loved him 
as a father: he reigned seven years; and was followed by Min-te, who reigned but one 
year : during his reign the custom of binding the women's feet was first introduced, 
A, D. 934. Fei Tei succeeded, and was distinguished for his barbarity: to gain possession 
of the throne, he became a fratricide: being closely pressed by the leaders of an insur- 
rection, he collected his family together, and set fire to the palace, itf which they all 
perished. 

Kaou-tse, the founder of the JE[ow Tsin dynasty, now ascended the imperial throne, 
and became the tool of a time-serving minister: his reign, as was that of his successor, 
Chiih Te, was one of continual warfare with the Tatars. During the reign of Kaou* 
tse, printing from blocks was invented by his minister, Fung-taou, a. d. 937. 

The THn dynasty ceased with Chiih-te, and upon its ruins arose one still shorter- 
lived (four years). Two princes of this dynasty sat upon the throne, Kaou-tsoo and 
Yin Te — the former of whom was a brave man, the latter an ungrateful libertine. Tae- 
tsoo, the founder of the Sow Chow dynasty, succeeded, through the interest of the 
dowager-empress, in ascending the throne: he reigned five years, amid the dissatisfaction 
and conspiracies of the ambitious nobles. His successors, She-tsung, Kung-Te, occupied 
the throne but six years, which was wrested from the latter, a child of six years of age, by 
the unanimous voice of the people, who made choice of Chaou-quang-yin, a. d. 960. The 
reigns of these last five dynasties are called by the name of Sehu U-tai, or the Five 
Last Families. 

Chaou-quand, the founder of the Sung dynasty, having been requested by the people, 
in the end of the reign of Kung-Te, whom they compelled to abdicate, to take upon 
himself the government, consented; and in a state of intoxication, ascended the throne, 
taking the name of Taou-tsoo — "Exalted Sire;" his first object was the removal of 
useless persons about the imperial court, and the retrenchment of the expenditure, which 
had grown enormous. He raised his own family, for four generations, to the rank of 
imperial princes, but compelled them to be very frugal. His reign began with war; the 
independent princes of Han refused to submit to his elevation, and rose in arms: to 
strengthen themselves an alliance was formed with the Tatars, who, with the Han troops, 
fought fiiriously, and thousands were left dead upon the battle-fields of the northern states, 
which still remained obstinate: they were subsequently attacked a second time by the 
enaperor, with overwhelming numbers, brought into the field from all the provinces in 
the empire which had submitted to him: the contest? were sanguinary— the troops fought 
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with deadly hatred toward each other ; and so much hlood was spilt during this latter 
conflict; that it is said the emperor often wept when reflecting upon the dreadful scenes 
which he had been an eye-witness of. Having subdued the prince of Han^ he turned his 
victorious arms against the Mongols, who possessed Leaou-tung, and had confederated 
with the prince of the northern Han : — ^this war was unfinished at his death, which oc* 
curred in 976. Taou*tsoo was one of the best of Chinese monarchs : though not learned 
himself, he established colleges for the acquirement of learning: his even-handed justice 
punished alike the mandarin and the peasant; and his military talent was unequalled: he 
conquered the prince of Choo, whom he compelled to surrender, with the whole of his 
territories, containing upwards of sixteen millions of inhabitants, among whom was a finely- 
disciplined army, which he at once joined with the imperial troops against the great prince 
of Kyang-nan, whom he subjected, together with the kingdom of the southern Han. His 
subjects loved him, while his enemies trembled at his name: the gates of his palace were 
always open to the meanest of his subjects, who had access to him at all times. 

His son, Tae-tsung, succeeded in 076: he, like his father, was a warlike prince, and 
continually engaged in contests, either with the Mongols of Leaou-timg, whom he at- 
tempted to drive out, or with the refractory princes of his empire: he reigned twenty-one 
years, and was followed by Chin-tsung, a weak and superstitious prince, who paid more 
regard to his dreams, and the bonzes, than to the management of his empire, which he 
confided to the eunuchs and mandarins. The Tatars profited by his weakness: for they 
attacked the empire, and only retired upon receiving a consideration in money and silks. 

Jin-tsung, a minor, was appointed heir to the vacant throne — an imbecile and cowardly 
prince, who rather than he would oppose the Mongols, agreed to pay a regular annual 
tribute to them. His successors, Ying-tsung, Shin-tsung, Hwuy-tsung, were weak power- 
less princes, who purchased peace by sacrificing the interests of their country. The latter 
prince, to rid the country of the Tatars of Leaou-tung, engaged the *Neu-che Tatars, in his 
service, who, in conjunction with the imperial troops, gained many bloody battles over the 
Tatars of Leaou-tung, whom they completely vanquished : but when the emperor wished 
to dismiss them, they made many excuses, and thus gained time to settle themselves in 
the territory, firom whence they had driven the Nieu-cheng; and seeing the utter weak- 
ness of the Chinese empire, they made a descent upon the provinces of Pecheli and 
Shansi, which they took. The emperor was in a state of consternation at the approach of 
the Mongols, who were pouring down their victorious armies upon the provinces of 
Honan and Shan-tong: a truce was agreed upon; and the emperor, accompanied by his 
principal officers, approached near to the Tatar camp, in order settle their respective 
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boundaries, and to agree upon terms of peace; but his ministers had betrayed him — ^he 
was seized and kept prisoner: his son, Kin-tsung, indignant at their treachery, seized the 
ministers who had betrayed him, and put them to an immediate death. He now gathered 
all his forces to repel the rapid approach of the Mongols, who ravaged every city which 
they took, and put indiscriminately to the sword all who opposed them. At length they 
besieged the capital, which they took; the palace with all the imperial princes, and 
princesses, fell into their hands, many of whom, as well as thousands of the inhabitants, 
were wantonly butchered ; the rest they carried into captivity. Kaou-tsung II., who 
reigned over the southern provinces only, held his court at Hang-foo, in the province of 
Che-kyang: he endeavoured to drive back the Tatars, but was obliged to retreat, and 
make the most humiliating proposals to them, which made no impression upon the 
sturdy victors, who boldly refused to retire one inch, or to give up the captive emperor, 
or any of the family: all he gained, was the quiet possession of the southern empire, by 
paying an annual tribute. A mutiny among the Tatars occurring soon after, in conse- 
quence of their refusal to cross the great river Yang-tsze Kyang, to further conquest, they 
separated. The reigns of Heaou-tsung and Kwang-tsung are passed over ; nothing of 
moment having occurred during either of their reigns, which were on the whole peaceful. 
The celebrated scholar and commentator, Cho-foo-tsze, flourished during the reign of the 
former. 

Ning-tsung, not profiting by the experiences of past monarchs, engaged on his side 
the hordes of Mongol Tatars who were then under the command of Zinghis Khan, 1194. 

The Mongols, whose alliance was sought by Ning-tsung, were a savage race, occu- 
pying the steppes of Asia, living in the deserts, and on the elevated countries in Eastern 
Siberia, around Lake Baikal. Their unequalled greatness, which seemed to embrace the 
universe, was created almost by a miracle: city after city fell beneath their sway, and 
every year a new kingdom was added to their possessions. Their first leader was chief of 
a petty tribe, scarcely known among the tributaries of the Jouchi, a principal Mongol 
nation: he first resisted a neighbouring tribe, which had made a predatory incursion into 
the little territory which was claimed by his own: he was victorious; each sought an 
alliance with others to strengthen themselves: his rivals were, however, quickly subdued 
and humbled, and his camp became the resort of all the discontented. The country at the 
sources of the iEnon, and Kerula rivers, was the first theatre of those revolutions which 
subsequently spread over all Asia, and part of Europe. 

In the ancient country of this numerous race, a great Khan, who had once ruled over 
30,000 families on the banks of the Selinga, died^ and left his son Te-mujin, a child. The 
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thirteen Tatar hordes disdaining to be ruled by a youth, deserted, and Temujin found 
himself left with only thirteen families adhering to him ; among those he divided his 
wealthy which consisted of horses and apparel: his conduct was marked by generosity, 
talent, and bravery: he went with his handful of faithfiil adherents, boldly to the battle- 
field against his rebellious subjects: at first he was defeated, and obliged to fly; success, 
however, afterwards attended him; and in an assembly of the nation on the Selinga, on 
which occasion he sat, as chief, upon a felt, one of their wise men arose, and said he had 
had a vision, in which he had seen the Ood of heaven sitting in the midst of his council, 
and gave forth his sentence that Temujin should be Zinghis Khan, i. e. Qreatest Khan: 
the Mongols, with uplifted hands, swore to follow their Zinghis Khan whithersoever 
he went. 

This was the warrior whom, with his victorious hordes, Ming-tsung engaged to drive 
out the Niu-cheng Tatars, which they did efiectually: and while the emperor Le-tsung 
(who had succeeded Nintsung, 1225) was listening to the debasing doctrine of the Taou 
sect from the lips of the priests, or studying unconcerned in his palace their pernicious 
doctrines, Zinghis was conquering one province after another, committing the most hor- 
rible ravages, butchering hundreds of thousands of the Chinese, who were now oppressed 
both by the conqueror and the vanquished. During the reign of Le-tsung, Zinghis died; 
and Kublai, his grandson, was appointed to complete the conquest his grandsire had 
begun. Too-tsimg was a voluptuary, caring for nothing but the gratification of his 
sensual passions ; and during his reign the Mongols continued to gain fresh accessions of 
territory. The Chinese, however, kept possession of the provinces of Manji, or the 
kingdom of the south, which is described by Marco Polo, as " the most magnificent and 
richest in the eastern world." About 1259, he states " that it was subject to a prince 
Fanfur, (so called by the Tatars,) who surpassed in riches and power any of the former 
emperors of his dynasty. He was so beloved by his people, and his kingdom was, by 
nature, so well secured from invasion, being enclosed by rivers of the largest size, that his 
being attacked by a foreign power seemed impossible ; consequently he maintained no 
regular army." He further states, that " the prince was of so benevolent and humane a 
disposition, that he caused the children whom their parents had abandoned, to be saved 
and provided for, to the number of twenty thousands annually." Very dissimilar to this 
quiet and peacefiil Chinese monarch of the south was Kublai Khan, whose sole pleasure 
consisted in warlike exploits, and in the extension of his dominions: having possession of 
the northern part of the empire, he now turned his eyes on the rich country of the south; 
and, for the purpose of subduing it, assembled an army of horse and foot, the command of 
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which he gave to his general Chin-san Ba-yan, or Argus (hundred eyes): he struck terror 
into the Chinese, bj the boldness of his movements, and the severity of his executions when 
resisted. Many of the grandees joined the Tatar warrior, deserting alike their country and 
their sovereign. Kublai and his victorious generals conquered without defeat, the Chinese 
on no one occasion gaining a victory: at length, in the reign of Kung-tsung, 1274, the 
royal city Kinsai was besieged; the emperor fled, leaving the empress to defend it to 
the uttermost, feeling persuaded that her sex would be a protection to her, in the event of 
her falling into the hands of the enemy ; he then collected his treasures and embarked 
on board his fleet, which was waiting for him, and proceeded out to sea, the command 
of which was given to Loo-sew-foo. The queen, having heard that it had been told the 
king by an astrologer, that the city could never be taken, nor he be deprived of his 
sovereignty, by any other than a chief having a himdred eyes, consoled herself, though 
circumstances every day became more distressing. Enquiring one day the name of the 
general commanding the enemies' troops, and being told that it was Chinnsan Ba-yan (or 
the hundred-eyed), she was suddenly struck with horror; and, being overcome by super- 
stitious fears, no longer made any resistance, but delivered up the capital. Kublai 
honourably received the queen, and assigned her an allowance suitable to her rank. The 
city of Sa-yan-fii was not so easily subdued, it held out against the Tatars three years, 
and Kublai was enraged at being thus checked ; this fact coming to the knowledge of 
Nicolo and Marco Polo, they with the assistance of the Nestorian monks, constructed 
machines, by which stones of 112 pounds or more could be thrown into the city ; when 
these were employed against its walls, they were soon broken down, and the city sur- 
rendered, which was given up to be pillaged by the Tatar hordes of Kublai. Meanwhile 
the emperor, who had fled to some distant isles, in which were many strongly-fortified 
posts, died. Canton was now (a. d. 1277) besieged by the Mongol fleet Te-Ping, 
the young emperor, with the empress, and many of the grandees were on board the fleet 
at Yae islands. Both hove in sight of each other, and commenced an attack, which 
was vigorously maintained for a whole day; the Chinese fleet at last became so shat- 
tered, that the conmiander, Loo-sew-foo, endeavoured to make his escape with the 
young emperor, but was not able to sail through the straits ; he then threw his wife and 
children into the sea, and catching the young prince up in his arms, leaped overboard 
with him : the empress, and many of the grandees followed his example. The Mongols 
were not long conquering the remaining provinces, and China, in a. d. 1279, was, for 
the first time, wholly subdued by a foreign prince, who became the founder of the Yuen 
dynasty. 
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China being conquered, the Tatar warrior, Kublai (whom the Chinese call Shi-tsu), 
turned his attention towards Japan, the fame of which, and of its incalculable riches, had 
reached his ears: he resolved to add it to his already gigantic dominions: the Tatar 
fleet set sail, and on reaching the island, carried one fortress by assault which had refused to 
surrender; the heads of all within it were cut off, with the exception of eight, who wore a 
chain which rendered them impervious to iron; they, when discovered, were beaten to 
death with clubs. Subsequently to this, a great gale came on, which destroyed a great 
part of the Tatar fleet: the commanders returned home, and a great part of the army, 
for want of a conveyance, was left behind, and compelled to surrender. 

After Kublai's death, which occurred 1295, that celebrated prince arose, known 
in history by the name of Tamerlane, or Timoor, (Irofiy) called by the Chinese Tching- 
snng: he was the grandson of Kublai, and upon his accession to the throne fixed his 
residence at Sarmacand. During a war of about five years he extended his conquests 
over Persia, Georgia, and Delhi; pursued the Indians to the Ganges; destroyed Astra- 
kan, Terai, Azov, &c. ; pursued the haughty Ottoman, Bajazet; and in the neighbourhood 
of Angora, on the plain, where Pompeius had defeated Mithridates, the Turkish army 
of 120,000 men engaged the Tatar host of 700,000. From morning to night of a burning 
day (July 20th) endured this last battle of either monarch : the Turkish hosts were 
routed, and Bajazet was taken prisoner: tradition states that he was carried about in 
an iron cage for show, until he died broken-hearted, a. d. 1403. Two years after, 
Timoor died on his march against China, whither he was rapidly hurrying to wage an 
exterminating war, for their rebellion against his grandsons and nephews, to whom he 
had committed the government of the empire. 

After his deatli divisions took place among the Mongol princes, which weakened 
them, (a. d. 1368:) they also became voluptuous and effeminate, and committed the 
government of the empire to ambitious eunuchs, whose intrigues were productive of the 
most fatal consequences. At length, the Chu arose in arms against the reigning Tatar 
prince, Shun-Te — ^tbe last and most abandoned of all the Yuen dynasty. During his 
reign in 1344, the grand canal was dug: it flows 600 miles, and 170,000 men were 
employed to build it Shun-Te, being vanquished, fled into Mongolia, where he died, 
in 1368. His son fixed his residence at Karakorum, the ancient Mongolian capital, 
and founded the empire of the northern Yuen. In 1403, the sons and grandsons of 
Timoor were furiously contending with each other for an extension of empire, and each 
of the princes seized upon what territory he could possess himself of: in 1460, each 
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horde became independent^ and was goyemed by its own khan. Subsequently^ after 
a glorious struggle^ the house of Timoor fell before the power of the Usbegs. 

China was once more freed from the Mongol yoke. In a. d. 1368, a private indi- 
vidual (a barber) named Hung-woo, the founder of the Ming dynasty, after various 
engagements with the Mongols, made himself master of Che-keang province, and de- 
feated, near the Po-yang lake, Ching-yew-leang, the powerful chief of another party, 
aft;er a most obstinate resistance, and totally extirpated them: he then attacked the pro- 
vinces of Hou-quang and Shan-tung, which he conquered; and then despatched his vic- 
torious generals to the southern provinces, while he undertook the conquest of the north. 
He quickly obtained possession of Kyang-nan, and Shang-tung ; while Kyang-tung and 
Quang-se were conquered by his generals. The Mongol emperor, Tohwan-temur, aft;er a 
sanguinary resistance, was driven from the capital, and Hung-woo was now solemnly 
proclaimed emperor; — ^aflier a while, the strong-hold of the Tatars, Leao-tong, was 
completely subdued, and rivers of Mongol blood flowed on the occasion: mlany of the 
Tatar chiefs committed suicide, rather than fall into the hands of the Chinese. During 
his reign, Yun-nan was annexed to the empire, and the king of Corea sent ambassadors to 
his court 

Hung-woo died, 1399, having reigned 31 years : he named as his successor, Keen- 
wan, his grandson; but no sooner had he begun to reign, than his uncles, who were 
jealous of his greatness, formed a coalition, which had for its principal object, the de- 
thronement of the young emperor, and the division of the empire among themselves : 
the emperor perceiving this, degraded four of them to the rank of plebeians. The pow- 
erftd prince of Yen, now rose in arms, and commenced hostilities: he was successful in 
many battles, and at last besieged the capital, the gates of which being opened by a 
traitor, the victorious army entered; the palace was set fire to, and the empress perished 
in the flames; while the cowardly emperor escaped, and to prevent discovery, joined 
himself to the bonzes (priests). Yung-lo reigned until 1425: the historians of China 
call him Ching-tsoo. During the reign of Yung-lo, ambassadors from Persia arrived in 
China: in the accounts left of this embassy of Clavijo, we have some curious particulars 
respecting the Chinese and their country. When they had arrived within fourteen days' 
journey of the principal town, they were regaled with fowls and fruits, served up in por- 
celain dishes, with plenty of delicious wines, and a variety of strong liquors : before they 
were permitted to enter within the boundaries of the celestial empire, a list was taken of all 
who composed the embassy, with their attendants; and the ambassadors were required to 
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swear that no other persons besides those of whom they had taken account were in the 
train; this done, they were allowed to proceed from Socheu towards Cambulu (Peking), a 
journey of nearly one hundred days. They give a description of the turning tower, which 
was of an octagonal form, 20 cubits in circumference, and 15 stories high; each story 
was 12 cubits high; making the total height 180 cubits: the rooms were highly varnished^ 
and adorned with paintings. In the vault below the tower was an iron axis, resting 
on a plate of metal, which passed through the tower, until it reached the top, upon this 
axis the whole easily revolved : the narrators add, that all the smiths, carpenters, and 
painters in the world ought to go there and see it. 

The Persians describe Cambulu as a splendid city, and the palace to be gorgeous in 
the extreme: — 300,000 persons surrounded the palace, above 2000 of whom were musi- 
cians, who constantly played and chanted hymns to the praise of the emperor, and for his 
prosperity: many pavilions were erected round the palace, decorated with yellow silks, 
gilt figures, and paintings of the royal bird of China: the throne, which was of gold, was 
surrounded by mandarins, who also lined all the apartments, holding tablets in their 
hands, upon which they gazed with profound silence: the emperor ascended by nine steps 
of solid silver; and at the foot of the throne, and on either side, were stationed beautiful 
young females, who noted down the words of the emperor as he spoke them. 

When he had taken his seat, the ambassadors were introduced, and at the 
same time 700 criminals, some with chains round their necks, and others with their heads 
and hands fastened in boards. The prisoners being dismissed, the ambassadors approached 
the foot of the throne, and presented their credentials, which were read by an officer, 
who added that they had come to knock their heads in the dust before him. This was not 
done : the ambassadors bowed, after the Persian fashion, and retired to their lodgings, 
where they were supplied with a daily ration for every six persons, consisting of one 
sheep, one goose, two fowls, and a great quantity of vegetables and fruits. 

They notice the introduction of the coin called halisha, a silver currency, which 
had superseded the paper money of China. Tea is also mentioned by them, concerning 
which Marco Polo is silent. 

Jin-tsung was a well-disposed prince, and chiefly directed his energies to repel 
the attacks of the Japanese, who pillaged the Chinese coast to an alarming extent, in 
defiance of the imperial fleet ; they had from six to seven thousand vessels of various 
sizes, all armed by desperadoes, whose sole object was plunder : they frequently dashed 
hito the Chinese ports, plundered them, murdering whoever opposed them, and retired : 
in many instances, cities and towns were completely laid waste by them. Jin-tsung 
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repelled them, and had his life heen prolonged, would no doubt have succeeded in sub- 
duing them ; he reigned but eleven years, and was succeeded by Suen-tsung, who had 
no sooner seated himself upon the throne, than his imcle with some of the royal 
princes rose in arms against him: the rebels were soon routed by the imperial troops 
in a bloody engagement, and taken prisoners. Suen-tsung spared their lives, but 
deprived them of their possessions: he died, 1436, and was succeeded by Ching-tung, 
who, being a minor, was represented by the dowager-empress. Wars were now raging 
between the Tatars and the Chinese to an alarming extent; and as fire-arms had been intro- 
duced, the conflicts assumed a different character: the successes on either side were pretty 
equal ; but the Chinese, with their usual predilection for the Taou doctrine, (which is a 
species of fatalism,) refused to use them on particular days, which gave the enemy a 
decided advantage. In an engagement which took place. Wan-chin the eunuch was 
slain, and Ching-tung taken prisoner. The triumphs of the Tatars was of short duration ; 
King-tae, who had taken upon himself the imperial dignity, completely vanquished them, 
and compelled them to give up their royal prisoner, Ching-tung, whom he caused to be 
restored to the throne, on which occasion there was great joy among his subjects: he 
reigned nine years longer, and died in 1465. During the reign of Ching-tih, 1517, who 
succeeded Ching-tung, the Portuguese, who had previously discovered the passage U> 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, endeavoured to force a trade with the Chinese, but with 
as little success as others of a more recent date. Soarez, the governor of the Portuguese 
possessions in India, sent Andrada with a squadron of eight ships to Canton, two of 
which were allowed to proceed up the river ; in one were the ambassadors Perez and 
Andrada. Perez proceeded to Canton: in the meanwhile the rapacious Portuguese 
began to trade with the Chinese, in their usual insolent and licentious manner ; which, 
when the Chinese governor heard, he surrounded their fleet with his vessels, but a storm 
occurring, the Portuguese managed to escape. Poor Perez became the victim 
of this disgraceful conduct on the part of his unprincipled countrymen; he was sent back 
to Canton loaded with chains, where he remained in a dungeon until his death. In 1601, 
the celebrated Ricci arrived at court; and though the Chinese council determined that his 
presents should not be received, nor he be permitted to stay; yet he remained, andpro- 
pi^ted the catholic faith. During the remaining period of this dynasty, the Chinese 
were constantly engaged in repelling the aggressions of the Tatars. In 1670, Shin-tsung, 
bemg desirous of peace, created the Tatar chief, Yenta, a prince, and presented him with 
a considerable territory in the province of Shen-se. A war now took place in another 
quarter — the Japanese invaded Corea, and committed great ravages; the Mantcboo 
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Tatars also took up arms^ and^ from their superior use of those fire-arms which they pos- 
sessed, overthrew the Chinese with great slaughter, pillaged their cities, and hutchered 
the inhabitants in cold blood* Shin^^tsung, almost distracted, sought an alliance with the 
barbarians, (i. e. the Portuguese,) who readily assisted him ; but here national customs 
and Chinese ignorance again presented an insurmountable barrier : the emperor refused 
either to adopt the European tactics himself, or to allow the Europeans the free exercise of 
their judgment a collision therefore took place, and the Portuguese were dispensed 
with : subsequently, the Tatars took possession of Leaou-tung, and the emperor, yield- 
ing to his troubles, died broken-hearted. In these wars, muskets and leaden bullets 
were first used by the Chinese. Kwan-tsung, his successor, being desirous of living for 
ever, drank of the liquor of rejuvenescence, and died, 1620. During the reign of He-tsung, 
who reigned seven years, the empire was tolerably tranquil : the Tatars, sure of the em- 
pire, were silently strengthening themselves ; and, on the accession of Hwae-tsung, the 
Mant-choo king prepared for its overthrow. China was at this time being devasted by 
two notorious robbers, Le and Shang : the provinces of Ho-kwang and Sze-chuen were 
conquered and taken possession of by the troops of Shang, while Le-tsze-ching pressed 
forward to the conquest of Honan, and raised the siege of the capital, Kae-fung ; — the 
imperial troops were in a state of consternation ; they sufiered so much fom the want of 
provisions, that the bodies of the executed criminals were given to them for food, and 
human flesh was commonly exposed for sale in the markets. The imperial troops still 
refused to surrender ; and their general, a brave man, fearing that he should not be able 
to conquer the rebels by force of arms, resolved to drown the whole camp ; and cutting 
through the dykes, which secured the country from the inundations of the Ho-hang-ho, 
the waters rushed in, and buried beneath the torrent more than 200,000 souls : the rebels 
fled to the mountains, where they were saved. They now united with the Mantchoo 
Tatars, and pressed the emperor so closely who was shut up in the palace, that he fled 
to a short distance and strangled himself. The last city which held out was Tae-yuen, 
whic^h the imperial troops defended to the last ; the Mantchoos were repulsed with great 
slaughter : at length, the ditches being filled with the dead bodies, which laid in piles, 
the Tatars mounted the heaps and scaled the walls : they then murdered the inhabitants, 
and set fire to the city. 

The faithful general. Woo San-quei, marched boldly onward to meet the bar- 
barous rebels, whom he had by means of valuable presents divided: he was a 
cunning crafty man, and having succeeded in engaging the Mantchoos in his favour, 
at once attacked the rebel Le: they fought battles, which, for the heroism and valour 
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that were displayed, are not to be surpassed by any that are recorded either in 
ancient or modern history. He finally triumphed, but it was short-lived: the Ta- 
tars, under the plea that their presence was necessary to the peace of the empire, 
and to the safety of the capital, refused to retire; the Chinese, regarding them as 
their deliverers, saluted them as friends, and indirectly assisted them in their encroach- 
ments. The first place which they possessed themselves of was Peking, wither b 
detachment had been sent by Woo San-quei. The Tatars proclaimed Shun-che, 
son of Tae-tsung the Tatar monarch, emperor: and the mandarins at Nanking 
(the southern capital) created Choo-yew, grandson of Ching-tung, emperor : thus 
there was again a northern and a southern empire — a Tatar and a Chinese mo- 
narchy. The young Tatar was a bold, intrepid, and prudent prince, whose policy 
was to bring the Chinese over to his interests, rather by yielding to their prejudices 
than by opposing their established customs: meanwhile the emperor of the south 
gave himself up to his passions; the Tatars, profiting by his indolence, and 
taking advantage of some insurrections, marched at once to Nanking, which sur- 
rendered; the emperor who was taken by surprise, fled, and with some grandees of 
the empire, plunged into the Yang-tse-kyang. The province of Che-kyang was then 
attacked, and its noble prince ungenerously murdered, after having abdicated in favour 
of the Tatar monarch. The prince of Fuh-keen province (one of the remaining Tang) 
issued a proclamation, inviting all the loyal princes and subjects of the Ming dynasty to 
flock to his standard. The Mantchoos, not regarding the inveterate obstinacy of the 
Chinese to their old customs, issued a counter-proclamation — that all, disposed to favour 
the Mantchoo interests, should have their heads shaven: this so enraged them, that 
they fell upon the Tatars, and, notwithstanding that they fought bravely, and disputed 
every inch of ground with them, were driven to the river Yang-tsze-kyang, where they 
were drowned. Had not intestine divisions existed among the Ming princes, these suc- 
cesses, had they been followed up vigorously, would have been destructive of the Mantchoo 
interests. The Tatars, however, knew how to avail themselves of these petty feuds, and 
took the opportunity thus aflbrded of strengthening themselves ; they marched upon the 
province of Che-kyang, which, after an obstinate resistance, in which the prince of Soo 
was slain, surrendered : the prince of Fuh-keen, finding his case to be desperate, and him- 
self deserted by thousands of his adherents, abdicated his throne, and fled to the province 
of Keang-se, whither he was so closely pursued by the blood-thirsty Tatars, that he 
drowned himself; his empress was seized and beheaded. The princes met at Canton, 
and chose Choo-yoo-gaou emperor in his stead. The Tatars now invaded Kwang-se, 
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which they totally subdued, and defeated the newly-elected prince, Yung4eih« Can* 
ton was traitorously surrendered, and Yung-leih, being driven to desperation by the 
desertion of his nobles to the Mantchoo emperor, opposed the Tatars with so much 
vigour, that they left nearly half their numerous army dead upon the field : this success 
inspired the Chinese with fresh courage, 'and thousands flocked to his standard and 
saluted him Prince of Wei. These and other successes were, however, only transitory: 
the Tatars soon possessed themselves of the provinces of Keang-se, Kyang-nan, Ho-nan, 
and Hoo-nan. During the regency of 8hun-che, these wars continued to rage with un- 
abated fury: Yung-leih's cause continued to be espoused. The Chinese, in the city of 
Canton, held out against the Tatars for eight or nine months ; they were assisted by the 
fleet of Coxinga, the notorious Chinese pirate, the sworn enemy of the Mantchoos, 
and the friend of Yung-leih. Several breaches were made in the wall, by a dreadful fire 
which they kept pouring upon it; but the Chinese prevented the entrance of the Tatars, 
until a traitor betrayed his trust, and threw open the city gates. The inhabitants, refus- 
ing to shave their heads in token of submission, were cruelly butchered, to the amount of 
650,000 souls: the princesses were sent to Peking, as prisoners: the emperor, Yung-leih, 
fled for refiige to the king of Pegu, with whom he resided until solicited to take upon 
himself the government of the province of Kwei-chow, which had revolted from his uncle. 
Woo San-quei: on his way, he and his little band were seized — ^Yung-leih was strangled. 
The whole of the rebellious provinces were now subdued. This would, no doubt, 
have been accomplished sooner, had not a notorious robber arisen, even more powerful 
than the armies of the prince, Yung-leih: he was the bloody tyrant Chang-heen, a robber 
chieftain, against whom the imperial troops were but as nothing. He destroyed and pil- 
laged the provinces of Hoo-kwang and Sze-chuen, and mercilessly dragged the terrified 
inhabitants from their dwellings, and butchered them: the people of the latter province 
were literally exterminated, in revenge for the desertion of some of his troops to the 
imperial army: the great river Yang-tse Kyang was stopped in its course by the thousands 
of dead bodies which were driven into it; above half a million of the inhabitants are sup- 
posed to have been buried in this river alone. On a subsequent occasion, when pursued 
closely by the imperial troops, he summoned all the females belonging to his army 
together, including his own concubines, and slaughtered them in cold blood, that the 
troops might not be impeded in their progress. He was shot by one of his own officers. 

In the reign of Shun-che, the Chinese first came into collision with the Russians, 
who, in the time of Alexi, had proceeded over the midland regions of Asia, which at that 
time were thinly populated, down the river Amur, on to the borders of Tatary. The 
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Russians captured Dauri, a fortified place of the Tatars, in which were some Chinese 
merchants, who promptly waited upon them, habited in silken vestments, expressing the 
desire of the Chinese to live on terms of amity. Both nations being anxious to possess 
the navigation of the Amur, which extended nearly to the northern provinces of China, 
they had recourse to arms to determine the right: — ^many of the first battles were favour- 
able to the Russians, who were more used to fire-arms; but they were afterwards 
worsted, in several battles, by the Chinese; and finally signed a treaty, in the drawing-up 
of which, it was stipulated that a vast territory on the northern bank of the Amur, with 
the sole navigation of the river, should be ceded to the Chinese, and that trade between 
the two nations should be commenced at Tobolsk. 

Shun-che did not reign long to enjoy the fruits of peace, to which, perhaps, by 
nature, he was inclined. That he might benefit by the presence of the missionaries, who 
were now rather numerous in China, he submitted to be instructed by them; and accord- 
ingly sought the acquaintance of the celebrated German mathematician, Adam Schaal, 
and appointed him superintendent of the astronomical board. He seems not to have bene- 
fitted by the religious instructions which he received, if we may judge from his conduct, 
for he became a voluptuary, and died of grief for a favourite concubine who had died, 
in 1661. 

Kang-he, a minor, was his successor, and the missionary, Schaal, became his in- 
structor, under the superintendence of his four guardians : in fact, he was the prime 
minister of China; and at one time, so great was his influence, that he preserved Macao 
from destruction. A learned Chinese, jealous of the favours showed to foreigners, wrote a 
work against the missionaries, which had the desired effect; they were seized, and 
loaded with chains, dragged before the tribunals and threatened with death : subsequently 
they were delivered, and when Kang-he attained his majority, they were recalled, and Ver- 
biest was appointed to the post which had been occupied by Schaal, who had died under his 
troubles, at the advanced age of seventy-eight. The emperor, tracing these and other 
evils to the persons who had acted as r^ents on his behalf, caused them to be tried 
before the tribunals, who sentenced them, with their families also, to be cut into a thou- 
sand pieces. 

In 1671, the old Woo San-quei rebelled against his sovereign. He had been 
appointed, on the establishment of the Mantchoo dynasty, governor of the provinces 
of Yun-nan and Kwei-chow : he soon, by the bravery of his troops, and his own superior 
generalship, made himself master of the southern and western provinces. The emperor 
Kang-he became alarmed, and in his distress made application to the missionary 
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Verbiest to cast some cannon: he declined, and for a long time persisted in not yielding 
to the wishes of the emperor : when affairs grew desperate, and it was alleged that he 
favoured the designs of the traitors, he consented, and the rebels were soon put to flight. 

Woo San-quei again rebelled, with some other princes, who were subdued: he 
died shortly after, 1679. His son, who still continued to resist the imperial troops, 
put an end to his existence, a. d. 1680, and the Tatars took possession of his dominions : 
the Mongols about the same time rose in arms, but Kang-he, by the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and by the influence of his cannon, which he caused them to feel, soon drove them 
back, and pursued them a considerable distance into their own territories. He next 
attacked the Eleuths, whom he repulsed with great slaughter. The Russian Czar, 
Peter the Great, sent an embassy to China, to conclude the terms of peace, and 
put an end to the war. Gerbillon, with another missionary, were sent to assist in 
fixing the boundaries: and but for their mediation hostilities would have been renewed. 
The river Irwan was made the staple of the Chinese trade; which, in 1722, in consequence 
of the rioting and debauchery which existed through such intercourse, was altogether 
prohibited. During the reign of Kang-he, the first Chinese and Mantchoo dictionaries were 
published; he died in 1722, and was the greatest prince, probably, that ever sat upon 
the throne of China: in war he was but little inferior to Kublai, while in learning 
he was far his superior. The empire had been, during his reign, torn by internal and 
external commotions, all of which had ceased: the trade of the empire had rapidly 
increased, and Canton was opened to all the european nations. China, during his 
reign, certainly reached a height of knowledge and civilisation which has never been 
attained to since. 

The first act of Yung-ching, his successor, was to banish the missionaries, against 
whom petitions without number were forwarded to the imperial throne, charging them 
as traitorous persons, and in a. d. 1722, the vice-roy of Fuh-keen laid a variety of 
new accusations against them and their converts, which the emperor, being previously 
prejudiced against them (for he was an inveterate enemy to Christianity) pretended 
to believe, and issued orders for their expulsion: thus, from three to four hundred 
thousand Chinese Christians were deprived of their ministers, some of their chapels 
were turned into idolatrous temples, public offices, &c., while others were rased to 
the ground \iy an incited mob. Many of the priests and catechists, favoured by 
some of the people, contrived to secrete themselves within the empire : a few were allowed 
to remain near the court, because their knowledge was essential to the composition of 
the almanack, &c. In 1726, the king of Portugal deputed an ambassador to Yung- 
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ching^ on behalf of the Catholics; but though they were received with apparent kindness^ 
nothing beneficial was obtained. Catholicism, however, in proportion as it was perse- 
cuted, seemed for a time to gain deeper root: the number of converts secretly made, 
increased greatly, while the images of the saints were in some instances publicly wor- 
shipped; even the imperial princes and princesses, some of whom had been con- 
verted to the catholic faith, prostrated themselves before their idolatrous teachers : images 
of saints, crucifixes, relics, and rosaries, were as common among their converts, as gods 
among the worshippers of Budd-ha. In 1726, fresh accusations were laid against them, 
which drew forth the " Son of Heaven's** wrath : the empire was placarded from one 
end to the other; pains and penalties were enjoined by which to punish them; and 
multitudes were banished, tortured, and imprisoned; while others purchased a deliverance 
by consenting to bow down to Budd-ha or Confucius, instead of Fathers Saures and 
Mouram, St. Francis Regis and St. Joseph, the last of whom they had made the patron 
Saint of China. 

Persecution for the sake of religion, however, was not the only calamity which the 
people were called upon to suffer. In the year 1725, two most severe famines occurred, 
by which, notwithstanding the emperor ministered to the necessities of the people with 
an unequalled liberality, China was deprived of hundreds of thousands of her den^e 
population. In 1730, an earthquake, in the province of Pi-che-li, destroyed a great part 
of the imperial city Pe-king, and above 100,000 of the inhabitants : the emperor, at the 
time of its occurrence, was walking in the gardens, and was struck to the ground ; 
upon recovering, he prostrated himself upon the spot, and addressed the Supreme Spirit : 
to relieve the distress occasioned, he distributed immense sums, amounting to upwards 
of 1,000,000 taels, or about ^E450,000 : above 300,000 are supposed to have perished 
in other parts of the empire. He concluded a reign of peace, and died in a. d. 1735. 

Keen-lung now ascended the throne, and distinguished the beginning of his reign by 
recalling those of his relatives, and the princes, from banishment, whom his father had 
relentlessly and unjustly persecuted. Being of a martial disposition, he sought an occa- 
sion for its gratification, and sent an army against the unruly Eleuths, who, 
with some other tribes, were totally subjected. In 1727, a deputation arrived from 
Russia, headed by Ragusinski, to settle the differences between the two countries, when 
it was agreed that a caravan, consisting of not more than 200 persons, should be allowed 
to proceed to China once every three years ; at which time, notice was to be sent to the 
emperor ; on their arrival at the frontiers, an officer was despatched to bring them 
on to Peking;: they also obtained permission to build a church, and a few scholars were 
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permitted to reside pennanently at Peking, to acquire the Chinese language. This treaty 
is called "the Treaty of Kiachta," and was signed on the 14th of June, 1728. The em- 
peror, in 1767, found occasion to attack the unoffending Burmese. An army of above 
100,000 men was despatched, of which not more than two thousand returned to China; 
above 60,000 fell in the skirmishes which took place between them, for the Burmese would 
not come to a regular engagement with the imperial troops, but drew them by degrees 
into their country, and then surrounded them : the prisoners taken, were naturalised, 
and made Burmese subjects of. The emperor, enraged at this failure, resolved 
to be avenged, and accordingly sent a more numerous army against them, under his 
general, A-quei, who pursued a different route than that which had been adopted by his 
predecessor; but this also proved fatal to the Chinese army, who died by thousands of the 
jungle fever. A treaty was afterwards entered into, by which it was stipulated, that the 
dominions of the Chinese should not extend beyond their own frontiers ; the Burmese, in 
consequence, came into the possession of many rich gold and silver mines, on the west of 
the province of Yun-nan. 

In 1617, a tribe of the Kalmuk Tatars, (the Tourgouths,) had revolted : having left 
Soungaria, they took up their abode on the shores of the Caspian, and acknowledged the 
supremacy of Russia. The Russians, however, oppressing them, they, in 1770, retired 
from the steppes of Astrakan towards Ele, (their former place of abode,) slaughtering 
and pillaging all they came near : the flying Cossacks pursued, and slew vast numbers 
of them ; many more were starved in the mountains from the want of provisions, so that 
but few arrived at Soungaria : the princes immediately paid homage to Keen-lung, who 
received them with much outward pomp : the Russians remonstrated with the imperial 
court, and complained of the encouragement given to the rebellious princes, but in vain — • 
the trade was stopped: after much deliberation, the Russians recovered their lost sub- 
jects, and the commerce was renewed. 

The Miao-tse, who inhabit the mountainous districts of the south, now rose in re- 
bellion : and two commanders were decapitated for their want of success against them : 
the third it is supposed purchased with money, what could not be obtained by force of 
arms. These mountaineers are still independent, living in stone houses of one story high, 
raised on piles : the upper story is occupied by themselves, the lower is assigned to their 
domestic animals. They do not adopt the Tatar method of shaving their heads, but 
wear it tied up : in their attacks they are very fierce ; and when pursued, retreat to 
their own fastnesses, from whence it is impossible for Chinese skill to dislodge them. 

The remaining years of Keen-lung were years of war and bloodshed. The Soun- 
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garians again rebelled, and in many engagements which took place were successful; at 
length their chiefs falling into the hands of the Chinese, they were easily vanquished. 

Other attacks were made upon the empire by the Mohammedan Tatars, who cut their 
way into the province of Shensi, as far as to the capital, murdering and plundering all 
they came near. The brave general, A-quei, was sent against them ; and after a while 
succeeded in blockading the city in which they were assembled : he cut off all their 
supplies, and stopped the streams of the river which flowed into it : the troops, sorely 
pressed, sacrificed the members of their own femily for sustenance. A-quei demanded 
their surrender, but in vain ; the Chinese general then stormed the place, and having bat- 
tered down the walls, entered, and butchered every soul within it, excepting the chiefs, 
who were sent to the emperor; they were tortured in the presence of a full court, over 
which the emperor presided, cut into a thousand pieces, and left to be devoured by the 
dogs and swine. The sanguinary Keen-lung now resolved to exterminate the Moham- 
medans, and issued his edict for the immediate destruction of all who had attained the age 
of fifteen — an order which was fulfilled to the letter by the equally cruel A-quei. 

The Formosans now rose against the rapacious government of the Chinese ; admi- 
nistered as it had been for years by mandarins, who made the poor Formosans groan 
beneath their oppression. A mandarin having been killed by the Formosans, in revenge 
for his having consigned to a dungeon one of their countrymen, who had reftised the 
payment of an unjust demand, the vice-roy of Fuh-keen took shipping, and sailed over 
to Tae-wan, where he cruelly put to death a number of individuals without regard either 
to their guilt or innocence ; the consequence was, that the Formosans rose to a man, 
butchered the Tatars, and took possession of the whole island, which stood out against 
the imperial troops, until indemnified for their losses. 

Other rebellions broke out during the reign of Keen-lung, which were suppressed at 
a considerable loss of life and property to the Chinese — ^thousands were slain in battle, 
and the imperial coffers were well nigh emptied. 

Keen-lung, in 1796, abdicated the throne in favour of his son, Kea-King, after an 
unsettled reign of sixty years, during which he received ambassadors from Russia, Hol- 
land, England, and Portugal. He was a most cruel and blood-thirsty monarch ; and 
would sit with the utmost composure upon his throne, to witness the tortures inflicted 
on those who were brought before him. The whole of his reign was occupied in repel- 
ling i^essions, or quelling internal commotions ; he never took the field himself, but 
issued his barbarous orders, which his creatures implicitly obeyed ; he died, 1799, at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight years. 
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KearKing was a monarch of like temper with his father, hut without his political 
tact and energy. As in the latter days of Keen-lung the catholics had not heen so yio- 
lently persecuted, they had hoped to find favour with Kea-King ; but he proved a more 
bitter persecutor than his predecessor ; he had them sought out wherever they could 
be found, and delivered over to the tribunal of punishments, which sentenced them to 
be beheaded, strangled, bastinadoed, and deprived of all their possessions : some were 
banished to Tatary, and others doomed to wear the wooden collar for life : many recanted, 
on witnessing the instruments of punishment, while " others were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance." 

In 1803, a serious rebellion was organised among the members of the imperial 
family, and others, at the head of which was the son of Ho-chung, a powerful noble, 
who had sustained the office of prime minister to Keen-lung : it was, however, discovered 
before it broke out ; many were beheaded and strangled, others purchjased their lives by 
giving up their property to the poverty-stricken son of heaven, who had succeeded to an 
empty treasury. 

The reign of Kea-King was disturbed by the aggressions of pirates, who infested the 
whole of the Chinese coast, which they plundered and laid waste : the wealthy inhabi- 
tants were seized, and a heavy sum demanded for their ransom ; their principal stations 
were at Tongquin, Hainan, and Formosa : several imperial fleets, at various times set sail 
to subdue them, which were all either destroyed or captured, some of the commanders com- 
mitted suicide rather than fall into the hands of the rebels, or return unsuccessful to China. 
In 1809,* the Portuguese assisted the Chinese, and equipped eight ships for a cruise of six 
months, which co-operated with the Chinese fleet, consisting of one hundred war-junks: 
after many imsuccessiul attacks upon the rebels, who were at Lantao, an island by the 
mouth of the Canton river, they retired : — at last, the two principal conmianders disagreed, 
and an engagement took place between them, in which many of the vessels were blown 
up with aU, on board— others held out while a man was lefl to protect them : the decks 
were literally floated with blood, and covered with the bodies of the slain and wounded : 
at length, victory declared itself in favour of Opo-tai, who, fearing, future revenge from 
his adversaries, surrendered to the Chinese, by whom he was created a naval mandarin, 
and employed to subdue the remaining pirates. Subsequently, an ambassador was sent 
on board the pirate fleet, who, after consulting the widow Ching-yih, who had com- 
manded since the death of her husband, appointed a time and place where a treaty should 
be agreed upon between them. The fleet of Mrs. Ching-yih sailed up the river Canton 
towards the Bocca Tigris, with flags flying, and all the ensigns of triumph. The treaty 
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was entered into at Canton ; which stipulated that the naval heroine should give up her 
fleet — ^that Paou^ her lieutenant^ should be made a naval mandarin — and the common 
sailors be permitted to return home, or engage in the emperor's service : thousands joined 
the imperial fleet, and, under the command of Paou, cleared the Chinese seas. 

The remaining years of Kea-King were embittered by insurrections and revolts, 
which were quelled only by presents of money and estates; intrigues and plots were very 
numerous, and his life was more than once attempted. 

In 1817, a tremendous drought occurred, when the emperor performed the usual 
prostrations, fasted, prayed, and commanded sacrifices to be ofiered to the gods, through- 
out the country; but their gods heard not, " the heavens were iron, and the earth brass." 
He reigned twenty-five years, and died in 1820. 

Taou-kwang, the present monarch of China, ascended the throne in 1821, and has 
showed himself to be of a quiet, peacefiil disposition : he was the second son of Kea-King, 
and owed his advancement to the throne to his bravery in assisting to quell an insurrec- 
tion against the former monarch, when some of the conspirators entered the palace, and 
would have assassinated the emperor: Taou-kwang shot two of them with his own hand. 
The catholics expected to have gained by the death of their inveterate enemy, Kea-King; 
but his present majesty, who is remarkable for his indolence and efieminacy, committing 
the chief government of the empire to his officers, has not interfered in any way, either to 
remove their grievances, or to add to their privileges. 

A revolt of the mohammedan cities of eastern Turkestan, or little Bukharia, which 
were subdued by Keen-lung, 1768, took place a few years ago ; which, after some partial 
engagements between them and the Chinese, was quelled ; they are, however, constantly 
in commotion, fighting among themselves, being of different sects, and are a great annoy- 
ance to the Chinese upon the frontiers. In 1832, a rising of the Formosans took place : 
the Chinese lost a considerable number of troops in endeavouring to stay its progress : in 
all their engagements, they fought like deadly enemies, and hundreds on either side were 
butchered in cold blood; the Formosans, to be revenged, seized the mandarins and 
slaughtered them, with all the Chinese troops in the island : they were at last bought over 
by the governor of Fuh-keen. 

One hundred and ninety-four years have now passed away. since the present dy- 
nasty (the Tae-tsing) was founded, of which Taou-kwang is the sixth monarch. The 
Chinese have always exhibited, more or less, signs of disafiection against the Tatar 
usurpers ; and at the present moment, there is but little doubt,' that, if it were not for the 
system of espionage which is carried out into all the departments of the government, the 
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Chinese would rise and drive the Mantchoo emperor from his throne : in fact^ the pre- 
vailing opinion of the Chinese is, that the Mantchoo dynasty is fast coming to an end. 
They are miserably poor, and it is quite clear that, if the trade of China remains stopped, 
themselves will be the sufferers : they have now an exhausted exchequer, and a government 
debt, which they cannot liquidate, while millions of people are dependent for their support 
upon the trade carried on with the barbarians, without which they must perish by thou- 
sands. The population of China are in the main disaffected, and actually destitute of the 
necessaries of life, notwithstanding the sentiments of some to the contrary, who consider 
China sufficient, in herself, to support her teeming population. 

The Formosans, who submitted to Keen-lung, have, ever since their subjection, 
evinced a disposition to shake off the yoke, and twice, during the reign of Taou-kwang, 
have they endeavoured to free themselves, which, if ever they should be able to accom- 
plish, would reduce the whole province of Fuh-keen to a state of want and starvation. 

It will appear then, from what has been stated, that China has approached a crisis 
in her history which may either turn in her favour, by bringing about a more liberal 
and less despotic form of government ; or against her, by making the empire the prey of 
petty princes or lawless robbers. The Opium question, which has perhaps engrossed the 
attention of all civilised persons throughout the four quarters of the globe, is one upon 
which, probably, the future destinies of China are suspended. Respecting the mode in 
which China has been supplied with the drug, there can be but one opinion ; but of the 
propriety of the proceedings which have been adopted by the minions of the celestial em- 
pire, there are many : some have unhesitatingly approved of all their actions; others, dis- 
gusted with the cunning, artful, and duplicitous conduct of the blustering mandarins, 
and the insolence of the imperious vice-roys, are for employing all the means which can 
be used to convince them, that — barbarians as we are in their estimation — the nation, 
however remote, which dares to insult with impunity the representative of the British 
empire, shall be compelled to give ample satisfaction for such indignity. 

That the opinions held by the latter are most agreeable to the principles of 
sound justice, can scarcely be denied by any, conversant with what has taken place in 
China during the last two hundred years : and what China has been, it still is : for in- 
stance, what civilised nation, possessing a spark of national honour, could brook, with- 
out resentment, the following public proclamation by the governor of Canton, which was 
stuck up in every hole and comer, in reply to a brief statement of the relations existing 
between China and England, which Lord Napier, the British superintendent, had caused 
to be posted for the information of the people, who had been misinformed : — 
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" A lawless foreign slave, Napier, has issued a notice. We know not how such a 
dog barbarian of an outside nation as you, can have the audacious presumption to call 
yourself superintendent. 

'^ Being an outside savage superintendent, and a person in an official situation, you 
should have some knowledge of propriety and law. 

" You have passed over ten thousand miles, in order to seek a livelihood; you have 
come to our celestial empire to trade and controul afiairs ; — ^how can you not obey well 
the regulations of the empire? You audaciously presume to break through the barrier 
passes, going out and in at your pleasure! — a great infringement of the rules and prohi- 
bitions! According to the laws of the nation, the Royal Warrant should be respectfully 
requested to behead you ; and openly expose [your head] to the multitude, as a terror to 
perverse dispositions." 

The charges above referred to, are, though broadly stated, base lies ; of which, with 
bribery, two-thirds of Chinese diplomacy consists. That bribery occupies a prominent 
place in Chinese arrangements, the following fact will prove : — In September, 1831, a 
censor of high rank, had been- sent down to Pekin, to investigate the conduct of the 
officers of the provinces of Canton, also high in authority : these men had amassed 
immense treasures, and were interested in the continuance of the then present state of 
things, to bring him over; that they might be favourably reported to the emperor. 
An all-prevailing argument was made use of: he brought no money with hina — ^had 
none to receive ; yet, when he left the city of Canton, he carried away so much gold, 
that the price of that article rose d| per cent. 

Time discloses all things : the present crisis is a fearful one for China in the event 
of war; for only six years ago, when an insurrection took place in Leen-chow in the pro- 
vince of Canton, out of their boasted standing army of 1,000,000 men, only a few 
hundred half-clad and still worse-armed wretches could be mustered to quell it; of 
course, they were defeated. General Le paid an enormous bribe to the rebels, and 
thus restored order. So much for the military power of a nation describing itself " more 
terrible than awful thunderbolts." 
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GOVERNMENT AND LAWS. 

China has^ in its social institutions, presented through all periods (for the Mongols 
interfered not with the manners and customs of the people) a model of patriarchal 
government, in its primitive form. The emperor is uncontrolled — his will is law — ^his 
actions may not be called into question. He is a centre round which all others move; 
** The Son of Heaven/* as he is designated, has all the learned in the empire for his 
council, who equally assist, in their degree, the vice-roys, lieutenants, and governors, 
of the different provinces; thus the laws are passed from the highest to the lowest, in all 
their original purity. 

The emperor is not only styled the " Son of Heaven," but is believed to be so. In 
fact, an insurrection had nearly broken out, on the accession of the present emperor to the 
throne, because the descent of his family could not be traced through more than eight 
generations ; — his heavenly origin was doubted, because the circumstances connected with 
it had not been made publicly known : this desideratum, however, was soon supplied; 
and being certified by the pliable authorities, competent to decide upon such matters, 
tranquillity was restored. The account rendered was l)riefly this: "The daughter of 
heaven descended at the foot of the white mountain, on the borders of the Poulkouri 
lake, and ate of some red fruit ; when she conceived, and bore a son, who partook of the 
celestial nature, and was endued with so much immaculate wisdom and beauty, thait the 
Chinese immediately selected him for their sovereign; and that Taou-kwang the present 
emperor was a lineal descendant from him." This account will also serve to explain 
some of the titles which are applied to him, such as — " The great supremely August," 
*' The Lord of myriads of Years," " The holy Lord," &c. In union with such notions, 
the emperor is considered as sovereign, not only of China, but of the whole earth, the 
princes of which are coimted as his vassals. ** Earth has not two kings;" "One God 
and one emperor;" "The sovereign power has not two directors:" these were the 
precepts of Confucius, b.c. 500; and such are the dogmas of the Chinese at the presmit 
hour. Portugal, Russia, Holland, and England, have all, in their turn, helped to sup- 
port the notion, by submitting to the disgraceful and humiliating demands made upon 
the ambassadors of either country, on their arrival at the celestial empire; — all have 
been compelled to have the ominous words " Tribute Bearers " inscribed upon their ban- 
ners. The splendid embassy of Lord Macartney was not exempt from this degradation^ 
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The emperor being also high priest^" is sole mediator between the people and their 
god; — ^thus all blessings, of whatever kind, are attributed to his influence; but, on the con- 
trary, if dearth, famine, earthquakes, or any other calamity befals the nation, and he, in his 
character of priest, charges himself with being the cause, and utters the prescribed prayers 
to regain the favour of the great Spirit, he is acquitted; past favours are placed to his 
account as a set-ofl* against any calamity that may occur: — such is Chinese superstition. 

The " Daily Gazette " records all the doings of the emperor, whether in his palace or 
abroad: everything calculated to prejudice his character is withheld, while other things 
are presented in the most amiable light; — even his witty speeches, and most trifling actions 
find a place in this court periodical, through which alone the people become acquainted 
with all that is known of him. 

The public offices have all the officers connected with them appointed by the emperor; 
half of whom are Tatars and half Chinese : the two races are always set over, and 
held responsible for, each other. There are six superior tribunals at Peking, which make 
their reports to the emperor, for his decision and approval. 

The first, named Lee-poo, selects the civilians to be promoted to rank, or de- 
graded ; superintends the t^raining of the mandarins, and others destined to fill public 
stations; and also, after they are appointed, reports all their proceedings and character 
to the emperor, and has them in complete surveillance. This is the grand dep6t for 
intrigue : all the patronage and power of the empire centres here, as their jurisdiction 
extends from the vice-roy down to the lowest officer in the empire. 

The second tribunal, called Aoo-poo, is what may be termed a. Board of Revenue, 
where all the various branches of the expenditure are managed ; its members take ac- 
count of the population, overlook the receiving of the taxes and the grain, &c., provide 
for the state, and inspect the coin of the realm. 

The third tribunal. Lee-poo, or Board of Rites, is something like our " Board of 
Green Cloth,'' as far as regards the management of ceremonies relating to the court. 
The number of prostrations to be made, the clothes, caps, and boots to be worn, and 
the way by which the courtiers are to go in and out, are all determined by this tri- 
bunal; which also superintends the different forms of religion, taking care that the manes 
of departed spirits are not defrauded of their dues; has the examining of the public 
ceremonies, the regulating of foreign embassies, and the fixing of the lucky and un- 
Ijucky days. 

The fourth tribunal, Ping-poo, has the appointment of the officers of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, and4he management of its affairs generally. 
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The fifth is Hing-poo^ or the police department, directing all things relative to the 
detection and punishment of crimes. Every province has a judge, with a salary of about 
JE2000 a year ; he goes his circuits at stated times, but holds his chief court in the pro- 
vincial city. The Chinese law-court is a terrible place, where justice is sold to the 
highest bidder ; the punishments are inflicted instanteTf in open court, where the execu- 
tioner waits leisurely beside the instruments of torture. 

The sixth court is the tribunal of public works, or Kung-poo, which takes charge of 
all the palaces (and they are many) public offices, mines, canals, manufactories, bridges, 
kc. But, notwithstanding such a board being in existence, everything belonging to the 
government is in a state of dilapidation throughout the empire. 

Beside these, there are the Board of Music; the Colonial Office; and the Too-cha- 
yuen, or Censors, whose office it is to watch over the words and actions of the emperor — 
to reprove or extol, as circumstances may require; which office, it may be supposed, is 
not very faithfully discharged. 

There is a board of Censors, which must not be confounded with that just mentioned, 
whose duty it is, to preside over the deliberations of the other tribunals, silently to observe 
all that takes place, and to report the same to the emperor; they may be called his spies, 
and said indirectly to govern the empire. 

They have a grand national college at Peking, called Han-lin-yen, the members of 
which are the chief literati of China : it is supported by the government. Nothing but 
long-established principles are taught: the scholar of the present day must not dare to 
excel the sage of former times : learning, therefore, is at a complete stand-still. 

The theory of their government is, in many respects, good; the practice, however, is 
disgraceful : the opinion of M. de Guignes, who resided a long time in the celestial em- 
pire, may be taken as correct; and at the same time exhibits the workings of the Chinese 
mode of government in all its departments : — " I have lived a long time in China, and 
have traversed the empire in all its extent : I have everywhere seen the strong oppress 
the weak; and all who possess wealth employ it to harass and to crush the people/' 

The great law of China is " filial obedience:" the parent loses none of his authority 
while his offspring lives : no treatment, however harsh or severe, cruel or unjust, can 
excuse a son from his subjection. As a son is to his parents, so is every subject to 
the emperor, who is the common father of his people. This principle pervades all the 
branches of authority, from the highest to the lowest; the mandarin or vice-roy of a pro- 
vince being regarded as much the parent of all under his jurisdiction, as the emperor over 
the whole nation. 
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The laws of China are as singular as the people : their code^ called Loo-lee^ though 
the fundamentals remain the same, have been slightly modified by the monarchs of each 
succeeding dynasty. The code is divided into six sections, according to tlie six tribimals 
before mentioned. 

Their punishments are in some cases most severe: for instance — the punishment of 
treason is (in its full extent) a lingering death to the individual who is either principal 
or accessory; his male relatives and his connexions are beheaded; while the females 
are sold as slaves. The discovery of a treasonable ofience entitles the person to imme- 
diate employment under government, and to the property of the traitor. 

The punishment of death is recorded against aU deliberate murders : all parricides 
(with lingering tortures) : a son, who shall strike his father or his mother : a grandson, 
who shall strike his grandfather or his grandmother : a wife who shall strike the parents 
or grandparents of her husband. A wife who strikes her husband is punished by the 
infliction of a hundred blows, while the husband may beat his wife with impunity, so long 
as he inflicts no wound« Death hy strangulation is also recorded against such as shall 
%Lse abusive language towards their parents or grandparents, and slaves who beat and 
abuse their masters. 

Any person intruding into the line of the imperial retinue, while travelling, or 
entering any of the rooms in the palace immediately occupied] by the emperor, subjects 
himself to the penalty of death. 

The degrees of punishment beside, are — death by strangulation, or decapitation : in 
strangulation, the culprit is drawn up and down seven or eight times, intervals being 
allowed for partial restoration — one hundred blows with the bamboo— perpetual banish- 
ment — ^temporary banishment to a certain distance from home, varying from one year 
to three, four, or five — in other cases from twenty to a hundred or more blows of the 
greater bamboo (weighing about 2| lbs.) are inflicted — ^the easiest of all, is from four 
to twenty blows of the lesser bamboo (weighing nearly 2 lbs.) ; these blows are ad- 
ministered in the open court, or in the public streets, as soon as the sentence is passed, 
and are received by the culprit in a lying position. Officers and persons of rank may 
find a substitute, or compound the punishment, there being a regular scale of charges 
made for the purpose, which all who are rich enough may avail themselves of: the poor, 
therefore, are generally the sufierers; and to so great an extent is this punishmg by proxy 
carried, that it is not an extremely rare occurrence to see an innocent man die in the place 
of the guilty, that his femily may be benefited by the sacrifice. 

To maintain these laws, and to impress the people with fear, a numerous standing 
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army is kept up. There are about 80,000 Tatar regulars ; the rest, though numbering 
aboye a million, are, like the militia of England, soldiers to-day and ciyilians to-morrow. 
They are unlike the troops of other countries in every respect; they receive scarcely 
any pay, only four-pence per diem, and are, therefore, employed partly in tilling the ground 
to support their families : they clothe and arm themselves according to their own fancies, 
and are generally composed of the dregs of the people; their appearance is emaciated, and 
their conduct the most immoral of the community. Their courage is not considered re- 
markable^ even by themselves, being much more active in a retreat than in an advance : 
their dress is usually the same as that of the people in general, save, that they have the 
words "5rat?e" Bud** valour" painted or stitched upon the back of their jackets, and 
the word " robtist " on the front ; they wear also a peculiar cap. 

They are divided into eight standards, or corps, and are known by their different 
borders and colours, which are blue, red, yellow, and white ; each are subdivided into the 
right, left, and middle wings. The officers are generally illiterate, and have risen from 
the ranks ; their pay is very small, and their situation far from being enviable. Of mili- 
tary tactics they know but litde — ^though there are examinations for degrees in military 
tactics, the Same as there are in literature. Some of the principal officers, who are gene- 
rally Tatars; hold high civil appointments, and have enormous salaries; but the generality 
of them are looked upon with contempt, and treated as spies. Their different ranks are 
distinguished by the buttons which are worn by them respectively. 

Their weapons consist principally of bows and arrows, pikes, matchlocks, swords, 
basket-shields, and iron cannon : their powder is extremely weak, and will not carry far, 
while their guns are so rudely constructed, that they are calculated to do as much mis- 
chief to themselves as to their enemies ; they are scarcely ever cleaned, and the barrels 
are frequently eaten through with rust. 

Their naval force is numerous, but powerless : their war ships are but little better 
built than their trading junks, fifty of which, armed, would not, in a regular engagement, 
be equal to one of our small frigates: the very firing of our guns would paralyse half the 
troops and sailors on board a Chinese fleet; so that they would, instead of being upon 
deck fighting, crowd into any hole or comer, to which they could obtain access : it has 
frequently happened, that a salute fired from a few guns on board of one of our ships, 
has struck terror and dismay into the hearts of all within hearing; and in 1742, when 
Commodore Anson arrived in China, the mandarins who came on board, requested 
that the ceremony of firing a salute might be dispensed with ; alleging, as a reason, 
that the guns being large, the noise would create a great disturbance. The naval officers, 
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like the military, are very ignorant of tacticB, and are quite at a loss in the management 
of a vessel when there is any danger. 



POPULATION. 

The population of China is admitted by all competent judges to be inmiense ; and 
though no accounts have been universally believed, yet there are some which appear to be 
more worthy of credit than others : amongst these, are the accounts of the catholic mis- 
sionaries, and the census of the natives : — ^the most correct of the latter are those taken 
in 1711, in the fiftieth year of Kang-he, which gives 28,605,716 as the number of those 
who paid taxes ; — and that of Keen-lung, taken in the year 1753, the sixteenth of his 
reign, when the numbers were 102,328,250. The census taken in 1812, in the eighteenth 
year of Kea King, gives the enormous number of 361,221,934, as the total of those who 
resided in China proper. These three census' are from official documents. Mr. Gutzlaff 
(probably the best authority in all things relating to China) observes " that 367 millions 
is as near the truth as can be." It is very unequally populated; for instance, the old 
province of Kyang-nan (now divided into Gan-hoey and Kiang-tsu,) contains 72,011,560 
inhabitants, while its extent is but about 93,000 square miles : the province of Sze- 
chuen, the largest province, being 165,600 square miles, contains but 21,437,678 inha- 
bitants : therefore, no correct judgment can be formed by calculating upon the space of 
ground occupied and cultivated by the inhabitants, of the truth of any of the statements 
which have been furnished. 

The people are divided into the following classes: the Mandarins, the Military, the 
Literati, the Bonzes (or Priests,) the Husbandmen, the Artisans, the Merchants, &c. 

The probable numbers of each are as follow: 

Mandarins (civil and military) from 25,000 to . . . .32,000 

Literati (the number of which is assigned ) ^gg qqq ^ ^ qqq qqq 

to each province } "" ' " ^ 

Husbandmen 250,330,000 

Soldiers (Regulars and Militia, doing general duty) 120,000 

Artizans, Merchants, &c — 124,600,000— 126,000,000 
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On the subject of the population of China, the late Dr. Morrison has observed : — 
" In the Chinese government there appears great regularity and system. Every dis- 
trict has its appropriate officer ; every street its constable ; and every ten houses a tithing 
man : thus they have all the requisite means of ascertaining the population with con- 
siderable accuracy. Every family is required to have a board always hanging up in the 
house, and ready for the inspection of authorised officers, on which the names of aU per- 
sons — ^men, women, and children — are inscribed. This board is called a Mun-pae, ' door 
tablet,' because where there are men, women, and children within, the officers are ex- 
pected to take the account from the board at the door. Were all the inmates of a family 
faithfully inserted, the amount of the population would, of course, be ascertained with 
great accuracy; but it is said, that names are sometimes omitted through neglect or 
design : others think that the accounts of persons given are generally correct." 

This census is taken annually, and published in the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, many of 
which have been translated by the missionaries, and inserted in the periodicals published 
by them at Macao. 



REVENUE. 

Their revenue is raised from a land-tax, which demands about a tenth— one half 
of which is paid in money, the other in kind, from taxes levied on salt, coals, and 
manufactures: there is also a capitation (or head tax) levied upon artisans, &c., who 
occupy the lowest scale in society. 

The amount of revenue is quite uncertain : a Chinese represented it to Lord Ma- 
cartney as amounting to above £60,000,000 sterling, which, after liquidating the civil 
and military expenses, left £12,000,000 for the emperor. Mr. John Barrow observes, 
'* that in an economical government like this, where the officers and magistrates are so 
shamefully paid, that they could not live without robbing the people ; £30,000,000 may 
be considered an ample revenue for all the necessities of the state." M. de Guignes, 
in 1794, drew up an account of every individual tax, which gave a total revenue of 
£31,555,364, and an expenditure of £22,222,221 ; leaving £9,333,333 as a surplus for 
the emperor, which he makes use of as he pleases. Mr. Medhurst gives the amount of 
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revenue as £Bld^4n\jZ^y which amounts to about ten-pence per head. Others are of 
opinion that the revenue is not equal to the expenditure; at all events they have a govern- 
ment debt which thej cannot liquidate. 

The revenue arising from the sale of the grain, paid in part of the land-tax, is about 
jS4,240,000; and the amount received in money nearly £12,000,000 sterling. To for- 
ward the grain to Peking, there are at least, continually floating upon the canals and 
rivers, 10,500 boats. Every province has its treasurer, who transmits the annual amount 
to the capital, and retains sufficient to meet the current expenses. 

The amount of duty derived from the sale of the tea-shrub is immense ; from 54 to 
55 millions of lbs. are exported annually from Canton, which produces from 13 to 15 
millions of dollars. 

The salt-tax is a most important branch of the revenue : it is calculated that 600 
millions of lbs. are consumed annually ; — an officer, called Yen Yun-se, or salt mandarin, 
is employed to collect it. 

It may be remarked here, that they have no gold coin, nor funds in which they can 
vest their capital. The coin is made from a mixture of copper, lead, and zinc, vnth a 
square hole in the centre, and has Chinese characters on the one side, and Mantchoo on 
the other. Every province has the privilege of coining its own money, which has a 
very singular and antiquated appearance, as the following anecdote will show: — some 
years ago, a man, some distance in the country picked up a Chinese coin, which found its 
way into the hands of a learned antiqiiary, who, after making it the subject of his cogi- 
tation for a considerable time, wrote a learned dissertation upon it, assigning to it an age 
and country (as may be imagined) to which it never belonged. Of late, they have 
introduced a silver coinage, called a tael, in value about &. %d. 



PRODUCTIONS, &c. 



The productions of China are numerous, as may be supposed, from the varieties of 
climate existing in a country of such vast extent. The southern provinces abound with 
most of the productions of tropical climes, while the northern are equally productive in 
European fruits. Many of the vegetables and fruits are indigenous to China. 
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Among the staple productions, may be reckoned rice, the tea-shriib, cotton, sugar, 
porcelain, silk, tin, lead, wines, &c., with various manufactures. 

Rice, the great article of food (for bread is unknown) is everjnvhere grown, except 
in sandy and diy soils; and in the northern provinces two crops of this precious grain are 
produced annually, which requires but little attention or labour : water, however, is absolutely 
necessary to its growth; and Chinese skill and ingenuity have exerted all their powers, in 
inventing hydraulic and other engines, for the purpose of raising this element from the 
various rivers and lakes which abound throughout nearly the whole of China. To 
alleviate the evils and calamities which naturally arise out of a dearth or scarcity, a year's 
produce is always preserved in the public granaries ; but even this does not serve to 
prevent the most horrible scenes of starvation. 

To show the high value set upon this grain, and how much it is prized, from the 
sovereign to the peasant, a high festival is held at the beginning of each seed-time when 
the emperor fasts and prays for three days, and going forth with great magnificence and 
pomp, takes a plough in his hands, and opening a furrow with it, casts into the 
ground the first seed of the season : this is done by all the governors, vice-roys, and lieu- 
tenants throughout the empire, on the same day, which is regarded as a universal 
holiday. 

The Sah, or Tea-tree, is, however, the boast of China, and is found equally in moun- 
tainous as in level districts ; but a light and rocky soil is preferable. Holes are made 
from four to five feet asunder, with a pointed instrument, into which (so uncertain is 
the growth) seven or eight seeds are put, two or three of which spring up, and are after- 
wards transplanted into rows, the ground between which is carefully weeded : the trees 
are nearly three years before they yield leaves fit for gathering. Various methods are 
employed in cultivating the shrub, peculiar to the province in which it is grown; and 
though there are many names given to the production, yet there are but two sorts — black 
and green ; some are named from the localities in which they are produced, others from 
the periods in which they are picked, &c. 

The flowers of the teartree are white, resembling not a little the wild rose growing on 
our hedges ; these blossoms are succeeded by soft green berries or pods, containing each 
from one to three, seeds of a whitish colour. 

The following is a list of the teas, (given by Mr. Medhurst,) as named by the 
Chinese, and as they are usually termed by Europeans : there are seven sorts of black, 
and six of green ; — 
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BLACK TEA. 



Woo-e-Bohea i ^^?J^^, Bohea hills in the province 

I of Fo-kyen, where it is grown. 

Keen-pie — Campoi Choice fine dried teas. 

Kang-foo — Congou Work-people's tea. 

Paou-chung, or, ) w_„-,e j ^ea i because it is wrapped up very 
Pou-chong, J ^ FF «^ • ^ nicely, in small parcels. 

Seaou-chung — Souchong Small-seeded tea, 

SoSfofcaper.} Double-compounded tea. 

GREEN TEA. 

8ung-lo — Twig tea Because of its resemblance to fir-twigs. 

He-chun — Hyson Happy spring tea. 

Pe-cha — Hyson skin Skin tea. 

Tun-ke — ^Twankay Stream station tea. 

Ou-chain V ^^^^S hyson. . . Tea collected before the rains. 

The black tea is principally grown in Fo-kyen province, where it is largely cultivated 
by the peasants in small plots of ground, or in their gardens. Green tea is grown princi- 
pally in the maritime provinces of Che-kyang, Kyang-si, and Gan-hoey. Tea is also pro- 
duced, though not in such great quantities, in the provinces of Yun-nan, Se-tchuen, Hoo- 
nan, &c. The different flavours depend much on the spots of ground — ^when it is sown — 
and the time when the leaves are gathered; the first two crops are equal in quality, but 
the third is very hard and inferior : while they are being gathered and dried, the tea 
merchants and agents of the Hong merchants, &c., go round and purchase them. 

The leaves are dried by being placed in the sun, or in the air, for some hours ; when 
they are gathered into baskets, and placed, about half a pound at a time, upon an iron plate 
or stove, heated by charcoal. When dried sufficiently, they are swept off into a basket, 
and tenderly rolled between the hands, and again placed (in larger quantities) on the 
pan, great care being taken to prevent their scorching. They are then set upon a table, 
and picked very carefully, every undried or damaged leaf being removed. 

The main thing in the purchase of teas is the good faith of the Hong merchant, or 
his agent, upon whom all depends; if he is skilful in the selection of the gatherings, and 
in discerning between the leaves of the young and old plants, and is also honest in 
describing the qualities upon the chests, there is no doubt of obtaining a good article. 
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The chests are conveyed overland to Canton, where they are severely scrutinised; and the 
price is raised or lowered, according as the teas may be inferior or superior to the quality 
described. They are tested by putting some of the leaves into a small cup, and pouring 
boiling water upon them ; to increase the heat, the saucer is also filled with boiling water, 
and placed upon the top of the cup. Neither the appearance of the leaves, nor the flavour 
of the decoction have so much to do with the decision, as to quality, as the colour of the 
infusion. 

To increase the flavour of the green teas, they are, immediately after the drying or 
roasting process is completed, pressed into the chests while hot. To select the difierent 
classes of the same tea, it is winnowred after having been dried; the lighter leaves are of 
the inferior quality, and sold for the use of the poorer classes, who are obliged to drink a 
very weak inftision, as the following fact will show, which is related by Mr. Anderson, 
in his narrative of Lord Macartney's embassy. " The natives who attended upon the 
embassy, never failed to beg the tea-leaves remaining after the Europeans had break- 
fasted ; and with these, after submitting them again to boiling water, they made a beve- 
rage which they acknowledged was better than they could ordinarily obtain." 

Tea is used in China as porter is in England, being drunk at meals, and while visitii^ 
each other ; they are careful not to drink it upon an empty stomach, because of its griping 
qualitjr, and its aptness to affect the nerves, and to produce giddiness. The new tea is an 
active narcotic. 

As to the quantity of tea gathered, no just estimate can be formed, it being impossible 
to judge how much is consumed in the interior ; but the number of pounds exported 
from Canton, annually, is between fifty-four and fifty-five millions of pounds, of which 
quantity about 32,000,000 lbs. are consumed in Britain and her dependencies, being an 
increase of 11,000,000 lbs. in the last half century, the number of lbs. for the year 
1789 being 21,000,000. 

In ornamental gardening, and in minute spade husbandry, all travellers agree that 
the Chinese surpass European nations. Lord Macartney calls them the best husbandmen 
in the world ; in terrace cultivation they have much improved of late years, and are 
perfect adepts at it. Their grounds are laid out with surpassing genius and skill, and 
the nobleman before referred to, describes the gardens of the emperor at Zhe-hol, i. e. the 
" hot springs," beyond the wall, to be exceedingly beautiful, reminding him of the cele- 
brated gardens and pleasure-grounds of Lord Lowther, at Westmoreland. The principal 
gardens of the emperor are Yuen-min Yuen, near to the capital, Peking, and Zhe-hol. 
They are very extensive, being nearly twelve miles in length; and in various parts of 
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them are habitations built for the emperor and his suite : in the garden of Zhehol there 
are about thirty palaces. It might be expected that a nation supported principally by 
cultivating the soil, would (densely peopled as China is) have pcarcely a spot untilled : 
this, however, is far from being the fact; for, notwithstanding all capital, as it is accu- 
mulated, is invariably laid out in the purchase of lands, there are not more than 595, 
600,000 acres under cultivation, out of about 831,000,000. This may arise from 
their want of mechanical skill in the make of their implements, and from their ignorance 
of the methods by which swamps and lakes (of which one-fourth of the empire consists,) 
may be deprived of the waters they contain, and made arable. One great impediment to 
the fruitfulness of the ground is the scarcity of manure : to remove this obstacle, Mr. 
Medhurst observes, that " the stercoraceous stock of men, as well as swine, sheep, &c., 
is collected ; and almost all you meet in the fields have a spade and basket, with which 
they collect it, and sell it at so much per lb. The streets are carefully swept, and burnt 
bones, lime, mud, and the stumpy hair shaven from millions of heads, are industriously 
gathered." 

Another production of China, of great importance, is that of silk. The ancients 
called it " The Land of Silks." By the native annals of China, we are informed that so 
long ago as b. c. 2700, the art of converting to their own use and profit the labours of 
the silkworm, was known and practised. To the empress See-ling-she is ascribed the 
honour of having first observed the silk produced by the worms, of unravelling their 
cocoons, and of working the fine filament in to a web of cloth. In the thirteenth century, 
according to Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, " No fewer than one thousand carriages 
and packhorses, loaded with raw silk, made their entrance into the city (Cambulu, Peking^ 
the capital of China) ; and silks of various textures are manufactured to an immense 
extent." And when it is considered that in many of the provinces the mulberry-tree is 
largely cultivated, and that the climate is of the most congenial kind to aid the growth 
of the silkworm, and to preserve its life, this statement will not appear improbable ; beside 
which, at the present time, above 350 barks from the provinces of Kiang-tsu and Che- 
kyang alone, are sent annually, not only laden with wrought silks, satins, and velvets, of 
various colours and descriptions, but even with rich and costly garments ^ and many 
hundred thousand pounds weight of wrought and unwrought silks are conveyed from the 
various provinces, as tribute to the emperor, every year. The nations of Asia and 
Europe draw from China its superabundant produce ; and though this is immense, yet 
the raw material is so lavishly supplied, that silken fabrics, wrought either of the sim- 
ple material or mixed with gold or silver, are consumed throughout the empire to an 
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almost incredible extent Che-kyang is said to produce the finesti softest, and whitest 
silk; but Kyang-tsu has the greatest number of weavers. Cotton is also produced in 
great abundance, particularly in the province of Kyang-tsu, where the cotton cloth called 
nankeen is manufactured: it is so named, from Nanking, the principal city, being the chief 
place of its manufacture — ^in which business the women are principally engaged. 

Tobacco is grown very extensively, and in greater variety, probably, than in any 
other portion of the world. The Chinese are inveterate smokers ; aiid to such an extent 
is it practised, that the children a;re taught to smoke as soon as they can hold a pipe in 
their hands — ^nor do they appear to feel the least inconvenience after a few days practice. 

Sugar is extensively manufactured, and is largely exported, especially to their co- 
lonies and dependencies. Another production of China which deserves notice, is the 
bean of the water-lily, which abounds wherever there is a lake or pond, and forms a very 
favourite article of food with them, as it did with the ancient Egyptians. 



MANUFACTURES, &c. 

It is said, that ^^ Time stands still in China : " it is quite clear that mechanical skill 
ha» not advanced ; and that all scientific knowledge, as applied to the businesses of life, 
is immoveable. 

The plough, the harrow, and other agricultural instruments used by the modem 
Chinese, are of the same construction as those which were used by their ancestors before 
the christian era. The plough, for instance, consists but of a single piece of crooked 
timber, the lower extremity of which has an iron hook attached to it, while the other is 
guided by the hand ; an upright piece of wood rises from the middle of the beam, across 
the top of which another piece is placed lengthways, one end of which is fixed to the 
handle, the other to the traces. Their manner of ploughing is no less singular than the 
form of the instrument which they use ; it is drawn sometimes by men, at others by an 
ass and a cow, or by two asses, and not unfrequently by a horse, a cow, and an ass 
yoked together, while a poor hobbling china-woman may be seen guiding it, accompanied 
by her child, which is usually placed in a kind of bag, and swung across her back. In 
hoeing rice-fields, which are usually covered with water, neither the poor wretched 
woman nor the child can scarcely be seen, for the mud, in which she toils all day long up 
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to her waist. In China such labours are common ; for women are scarcely admitted to 
be human beings, but are compared with the inferior orders of creative wisdom. With 
such rude instruments as are used in China, it cannot be expected that much is ever 
accomplished : the ground is often left fallow, because the surface, having never been 
ploughed beyond the depth of six or seven inches, becomes impoverished; while, if the 
fallow ground were to be broken up and re-ploughed, it would be as fruitftd as ever. 

Weaving, which was probably known and practised in China centuries before it 
was practised by any other nation, is still conducted on the same tardy process, and with 
the same rude machinery, as in ancient times. The Chinese are left very far behind by 
every civilised nation in the world, even in those discoveries which originated with them- 
selves ; for they will not admit the fact, that barbarians can add to their knowledge 
either in the arts or sciences. Mencius, a Chinese philosopher, who wrote b. c. 430, 
observes, " I have heard of barbarians being improved by the Chinese, but never that the 
Chinese were improved by barbarians." If we judge by the specimens received into this 
country of the extent of their knowledge in weaving fabrics, which has been practised by 
them above three thousand years, it must be considered as limited; though it must also be 
admitted that their colours are brilliant, and their embroidery extremely elegant : they excel 
Europeans in the manufacture of crapes, but are manifestly far inferior to them in that of 
silks. Quite a contrast to this is the poor Indian, who, with almost the same materials and 
much ruder machines, weaves fabrics, which, for fineness of texture, cannot be equalled by 
the most skilful European, assisted by all the complicated machinery of modem times. 

Of all the manufactures for which the Chinese have been celebrated, their earthen- 
ware is most remarkable. Porcelain, the manufacture of which has been practised ever 
since the reign of the Tang dynasty, is made from two kinds of earth, mixed in different 
proportions, according to the degrees of fineness required : the one called Kao-ling, the 
name of the hill from which it is dug, a kind of soap-stone mixed with a small proportion 
of mica, which takes its name from a hill near King-te-chin, where it is found in large 
masses under a stratum of red earth ; the other, Pe-tun-tse, (from pih-tuh, white clay,) 
is a granite, in which quartz greatly predominates. For many centuries before the art 
was practised in Europe, the Chinese had brought it very nearly to the degree of excel- 
lence which their porcelain now exhibits. In this one branch of art they have undisputed 
possession of materials of the most perfect combination, of colours of unrivalled brilliance, 
but of " ideal grace " not one particle. " There are," says Dr. Morrison, in his dictionary, 
*' hundreds of thousands engaged in this manufacture, among which are the blind, the 
lame, and the infirm of all ages and of both sexes." 
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The clumsy articles of porcelain imported into this country from China, and which 
were formerly to be seen as the principal ornaments in the mansions of the great, are now 
rejected, and make way for the still more elegant wares of England, Dresden, and Seyres. 
What Reaumur was in France, Wedgwood was in England; both alike brought science 
and art into union : and to such perfection had Wedgwood brought his ware, that even on 
the continent his name was indispensable to the sale of an article: — ^the imitation of the 
Barberini vase, left behind him, is one of the most splendid efforts of his genius and skill. 
There is a royal porcelain manufactory at King-te-ching, in the province of Kyang-si, 
where the most elegant articles Chinese skill can produce are made exclusively for the 
emperor. 

Their principal manufactures, beside those already mentioned, are those of coarse 
earthenware, made from brown clay and fullers'-earth, linen, paper, and ink. The 
Chinese claim the invention of paper, which was first manufactured from the bark of a 
tree (moras papyrifera) and old linen, by Tsai-lun, a mandarin, b. c. 150: they now make 
it from the bark of the same kind of tree, from the ku-chu, hemp, nettles, straw (plenty of 
which may be seen in all their papers, even the finest), the cocoons of the silkworm, cot- 
ton, rags, and the fibres of the bamboo. Paper being employed in their sacrifices to the 
gods, it forms a great part of inland and colonial commerce: it is extremely cheap, about 
2ld, a quire, or 4s. 2d. per ream, medium size. 

Their ink, from which such beautiful mellow shades are produced, is made from the 
soot deposited by the smoke of pines, or of oil formed into a paste by a strong solution of 
isinglass, with a little musk, of which it strongly smells : it is principally made in the 
province of Kyang-nan. In the manufacture of metals they are rude; yet such is the 
high opinion which they entertain of their skill, and of their sole possession of the ore 
itself, that even at the present day the barbarians are not allowed to participate in its use- 
frilness, it being made penal to export it. 

Glass-making is but little understood in China; most of their windows are supplied 
with a strong transparent paper. Their mirrors are metallic. 

Almost all the trades of China are carried on by itinerants. Carpenters, tinkers, 
tailors, printers, and mechanics in general, carry their tools with them, and perform their 
work in the streets, travelling from one place to another for employment. 

The japanners, who are very jealous of the secrets of their trade, always work in 
shops, which are careftdly excluded from the gaze of the vulgar. In this trade they are 
not very successful; the Japanese taking care to secure to themselves the gum necessary to 
lacquer the ware, which flows from the tree in a resinous state. 
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In conclusion, here, it may be remarked, that in whatever department of science the 
Chinese excel or equal other nations, they are indebted to the productions of nature for, 
not to their own superior ingenuity, of which they possess but little, except in the way of 
imitation. 



THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, &c. 

Mr. Gutzlafp observes that ** their learning consists in the knowledge of the Chinese 
Classics, works which a school boy cons, and a Hanlin explains. If they can write a 
good essay, discourse upon the doctrines of Confucius, and unite with this a knowledge 
of their own country, and a few imperfect geographical notions, they are truly learned 
men; but woe to him who dares to utter anything beyond what Confucius has taught." 

Learning, however, is highly spoken of, and the pursuit of it highly commended. 
In a numerous family it is not imcommon for one to be selected, to support whom, during 
his studies, the rest will labour incessantly night and day. It will be seen by the following 
extracts from a little book (Horae Sinicae), that literature is eagerly sought after by 
some, and that intense study is requisite to obtain celebrity. 

" Chu-mai-chin, though he , subsisted by carrying fire-wood round the town to sell, 
yet careiuUy read his book; at last, he became capable of and filled a public office." 

" Limie, a poor cow-lad, whilst watching his cattle in the fields, always had his book 
at hand, suspended to the horns of a cow.'' 

'* Sun-king, suspended his head by its hair to the beam of the house, to prevent his 
sleeping over his books." 

One poor lad, destitute of the means of procuring a light to pursue his nocturnal 
studies, " bored a hole through the wainscot of his house, that he might borrow a glimpse 
of his neighbour's." 

The prevalence of learning in China may be accounted for, by its being the road to 
wealth or office : none are eligible for office but such as have passed the necessary exami- 
nations. The halls of every district are open to the poor as well as to the rich; and in 
the procurement of offices neither wealth nor friends avail anything. They observe, that 
" the imperial dignity descends from father to son, but offices of trust and emolument are 
open to any one." 
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They probably derived their ideas of Printing from the impressions of their seals; and 
though known by them as an art eight centuries before the christian era, yet it still exists 
in a very rude state. Their mode of printing is from blocks of wood, which are smeared 
over with a brush dipped in ink, and pressed down (according to the strength required) 
with another brush upon a piece of paper: the blocks are prepared similar to our 
own wood engravings; excepting, that they paste the drawing upon them, and 
leave it, hollowing out the intermediate spaces, while we copy it with indian ink, and 
leave the surface clear. Their printing from blocks, therefore, is nothing better than 
a clumsy mode of stereotyping. Sou-chou-fou, in the province of Kyang-tsu, is the 
great emporium for books, but printing-ojfices are common in all the larger towns ; and 
it is said that the Testament History of our Saviour is printed for the use of the catholics 
in some parts of the empire, which they deny the perusal of to idolaters. 

In the art of Painting they are mere daubers : not having the least idea of shadowing, 
every object is brought into the foreground, and the laws of perspective entirely set at 
nought; — as are the paintings upon the china jars, which adorn the shelf of the humble 
artisan of this country, so are all their greatest productions. When the portrait of his 
late majesty, king George III., which was among the present sent to Kea-king, was seen 
by one of the Chinese ministers of state, he exclaimed, " what a pity that the picture 
should have been spoiled by this dirt on the face,'^ meaning the shades and tints which 
were upon it: they also appeared struck with the size of it, for when they paint like- 
nesses, in which, as regards the features, they are very successful, as the person is great 
in rank, so are the dimensions of the picture : an emperor, for instance, would be repre- 
sented by them twice as large as any of his subjects in the body, while the head would 
be increased to almost three times the usual dimensions, it being considered by them 
descriptive of wisdom. 

In Sculpture, nothing can be more contemptible than their productions : the carvings 
of the islanders of the southern sea, as exhibited in their gods, are nearly equal to 
them : there is not a statute, nor a column throughout the empire worthy of the least notice; 
and he who can gaze without a smile upon the grotesque images with which their tombs, 
temples, bridges, &c., abound, must be destitute of the risible organs. 

Respecting the utter ignorance of the Chinese in the pure, speculative, and abstract 
science of mathematics, Mr. John Barrow observes, that ^^ their knowledge of arithmetic 
and geometry is bounded by mere practical rules. Their numerical notation is marked 
down by the symbols of the language, as that of the Greeks and Romans was hj 
letters of the alphabet. The common operations of arithmetic are generally performed 
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by a few balls strung on wires (called the swam^panf) somewhat resembling the Roman 
abacus, and sometimes by the joints of the fingers. The measure of quantity is usually 
determined by reducing all surfaces and sides to the dimensions of squares and cubes.*' 
It is thus our ships are measured at the present hour for their cargoes. 

The Chinese system of astronomy says the same author " resembles so closely that 
which remains of the Hindoos,* that both must have been derived from the same source. 
The period, or cycle of sixty years by which their chronology is regulated — ^the period 
of 10,800 years observed by the Tao-tse, which is the sum of the first three Hindoo ages, 
with their intermediate periods — ^the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, and also 
into twenty-eight constellations, or habitations of the moon corresponding with the twenty- 
eight Hindoo naschatras — ^are so many signs of a conmion origin ; and both may have 
been derived from the remains of some third nation more ancient than either." They 
consider that by the revolutions of the planets in their orbits, they can foretel the rise and 
fall of the emperors and the dynasties : shooting-stars and meteors are said to be sent to 
give warning of droughts, famines, wars, &c. Their calendar is full of lucky and unlucky 
days, by which all the multifarious businesses of the empire are regulated. 

Music is with the Chinese, what it is in all barbarous nations — ^noise and sound, with- 
out melody. They have a gamut, which consists of five natural tones, and two semitones, 
and never play but in concert. Their musical instruments are bells, drums, triangles, 
harps, and a few others. In the army they blow horns, for the double purposes of 
saluting the mandarins and of frightening the barbarians. Dr. Bumey states, that all the 
melodies of this nation have a strong analogy to the old Scottish tunes, resembling the 
songs of ancient Greece, and that the music of the three ought to be considered natural 
music. An anecdote is told of a Chinese of rank, who, being in London, was carried by 
a friend to one of the theatres. When the orchestra at first commenced, he appeared in- 
expressibly pleased, but listened with the utmost indifierence to the beautiful overture that 
followed, asking impatiently if the musicians were not going to play again the fine air they 
did at first? His friend was puzzled to imagine what the air could be; until, upon the 
performers proceeding to re-tune their instruments, after the first act was over, the Chinese 
exclaimed, in rapture at the medley of sounds, " There it is — ^that's it now!" 

In some of the mechanical arts they are wonderfully expert In the construction and 
use of fire-arms and fire-works, in engraving, and in carving tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, and all kinds of stones and gems, the Chinese display considerable skill. 

The imitative powers of the Chinese are most remarkable : " A Chinese at Canton, who 
had never seen a watch, imitated one in every respect but the main spring;" yet their own 
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are of the most simple and clumsy manufacture. This faculty of imitation, in the business 
of weaving, is very successfully exercised by the Americans, who send French patterns to 
China, and have them woven at a much lower price than they could obtain them for by 
any other mode. 

The professions in China of surgery and chemistry are at a very low ebb; their sur- 
geons are ignorant barbers, who confine their practice, generally, to the setting of fractured 
limbs, bleeding, by puncturing or scarifying, (for they cannot endure the lancet,) cutting of 
corns, and cleaning the ears and noses. Their medicines are made chiefly from herbs: and 
though they have some very excellent plants, yet by mixing seventy or eighty of them in a 
dose (which they frequently do), they destroy or injure their effect. Their doctors are 
usually unsuccessful literati; and their physicians quacks — ^mere experimenters: and so 
little is the science esteemed among them, that any person (after having read a certain 
number of books on the subject) may practice it at pleasure. There are no medical 
schools: the theory of the human frame is unknown to them. In the science of surgery 
they were more celebrated in former times, if we may judge by their chronicles, which 
give an account of Hwa-to, a surgeon of the third century of the christian era, who it 
is said opened the arm of a wounded man, and scraped off the poison from the scapula. 
Three centuries subsequent to this, the celebrated Chin-qwei is stated to have removed 
diseased viscera from the lower part of the abdomen of a patient, which he opened for the 
purpose, and that the patient speedily recovered. 

Sir Henry Halford has observed, that '' respecting the knowledge of medicine and 
the science of surgery, as practised in China, the Chinese practice of physic is so meagre 
and inadequate, as to give an easy superiority to the conunonest pretensions of European 
knowledge. It seems that they know nothing of the doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood. They believe the human body to be composed of five elements — ^water, fire, wood, 
metal, and earth : that while the equilibrium between these is maintained, people enjoy 
health; but that as soon as one of these predominates sickness ensues, which can only be 
removed by the mutual relation between them. They know nothing of chemistry; their 
medicines are almost all vegetable, and ginseng is their panacea. Detesting the sight of 
blood, the abstractration of it is but rare among them; and their utter aversion to any 
surgical operation, reduces them to the necessity of depending upon the eflGiciency of inter- 
nal remedies in surgical cases.'' To this may be added the opinion of another great man. 
Dr. Gregory, of Edinbui^h, who has said that " the emperor of China could not com- 
mand, in all his dominions, such medical aid as a smart boy of sixteen, who had been 
apprenticed one year to a well-employed Edinburgh surgeon would be able to afford/' 
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LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, &c. 

In no one thing, perhaps, have people been more deceived than in the language of 
China: some haye described it as containing millions of characters; and others have 
broadly stated the impossibility of attaining a complete knowledge of it, even though 
pursued with the most intense application: all this is, however, sheer nonsense. Mr. 
Medhurst, (a competent judge,) states, that a man of moderate capacities would be able, 
with the assistance of the facilities which now exist, to converse fluently in the course of 
two years. The people of China rank no higher in the science of philology than others; 
though they are by their language, more than any thing else, stamped as an original 
people ; because it has not the least resemblance to any other language, living or dead. 
The colloquial medium is the same meagre monosyllabic language as was spoken by 
them thousands of years ago—the same term being made, by various inflections of the 
voice, to express the most opposite meaning. It depends, for being understood, upon 
certain fixed associations; it is, therefore, impossible by it to express anything new or 
foreign : — ^the diificulties of transfusing into such a symbolic and hieroglyphic language 
European notions are almost invincible. 

The dijBference in the provincial dialects is so great, that the inhabitants of any two 
provinces cannot long converse together without resorting to the written medium, which 
is understood by all. With reference to the written language. Dr. Morrison has observed, 
that ^^the voys^er and the merchant^ the traveller and the Christian missionary, if he can 
write Chinese, may make himself understood throughout the whole of eastern Asia* It 
is recui by a population of different nations, amoimting to a large proportion of the 
human race, and over a very extensive geographical space, including other nations 
beside those comprising China." 

The number of the Chinese characters has been grossly exaggerated, which will be 
seen by a comparison of their dictionaries with our own lexicons. The first complete 
dictionary of the Chinese language was published by Kang-he, a. d. 1700, it contained not 
more than 40,000 characters; Scapula's lexicon, published in a. d. 1580, contains 44,000 
words; Johnson's has 46,000; the Leu-lee may have 100,000 characters, but not more 
than 1860 different ones throughout the work. 

Whatever may have been the extent of difficulties lying in the way of obtaining a 
complete knowledge of this language, it^must be acknowledged, that, through the labours 
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of those eminent scholars and missionaries, Drs. Marshman, Mibie, and Morrison, the 
language of China is as easy of acquirement now as many others ; but such is the cha- 
racter of the literature of the country, which is literally overrun with books, especially 
plays and novels, which are light and trashy, that the trouble, however small, of learning 
the language would not be repaid by a knowledge of it. 

The most celebrated works in the literature of China consists of the Five Classics, viz. 
the Yih-king, or Book of Diagrams, written by Waa-wang ; the Shoo-king, or History of 
China, from the Dynasties Yaou and Shun down to Woo-wang, b, c.1120; the She-king, a 
volume of Odes collected in the time of Confucius; Le-Ki, Records of Customs; and Chun- 
chew, giving an Account of the Times of Confucius, and a Narrative of his Life written by 
himself. Thesfe the Chinese student labours to get by heart, so as to be able to quote at 
leisure from them : also the Four books, three of which were written by Tsze-sze, the 
grandson and disciple of Confucius; and the Lun-yu, containing the Sayings of Confucius, 
written by his immediate disciples. The celebrated Commentary of Choo-foo-tsze is also 
closely studied, that the mind of the student may be readily furnished with its contents : 
this matchless scholar made such copious remarks upon the Chinese classics, as left no 
room for other commentators to improve upon them. This course of study is pursued 
for eighteen or twenty years, during which time the student passes &om one degree to 
another, until able to take an office. 

Their works consist frequently of from two to three hundred volumes, and sometimes 
to as many thousands; but as they are almost given away, they who are disposed to pur- 
chase can generally obtain them. The whole works of Confucius are sold for about Qd. 
which occupy six volumes : from 1^. tollcL a volume is the usual price in China; but 
the barbarians cannot obtain them imder 2cL or 3d, 
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HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION 



OF THB 



INTERCOURSE OF CHINA WITH OTHER NATIONS, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO THE PRESENT. 



China was but little known to the ancients; and, with the exception of two or three places 
in Serica, which extended to the frontiers, and occupied that part which is now the pro- 
vince of Shensi, they knew nothing of China Proper. Between Serica (Cochin China) 
and Bactriana (now part of Usbec Tatary), a great and powerful nation on the west, 
and described by Virgil as one of the richest, were the tribes of the Issedones, which 
cantoned in the eastern part of Scythia, extra Imaum, and extended into Serica: — 
through their hands the luxuries 'of China first passed on their way to the western and 
other empires; their name is yet preserved in the little river Etchine, on the borders of 
China, and the desert of Shamo. 

Silk fabrics are spoken of as being worn in India ten or twelve centuries before the 
Christian era; and at a much later date, b. c. 3%, wrought silks are mentioned, as being 
among the spoils taken by Alexander the great from Darius the Persian monarch, whom 
he conquered. The question therefore arises, through whom were these obtained? and 
in what manner were they conveyed, either by sea or land, from China to other countries? 
Extracts from the works of two ancient historians, — Ctesias, who flourished b. c. 416, and 
Arrian, a Greek merchant, and the historian of Alexander, who wrote a. d. 60, — ^will be 
sufficient to explain through whom the goods were obtained, by what way they were 
brought, and the mode of barter adopted among them. Ctesias informs us, that *^ the In- 
dians, the neighbours of the Bactrians, make joumies in the golden deserts (the great 
desert of Cobi, or Shamo), in troops of from one to two thousand, or more; and it is said 
that they do not return home from these joumies till the third or fourth year." 
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That the " Indians " mentioned by Ctesias were the Issedonefl, and that they were 
what are now termed Tatars, there can be no reasonable doubt, especially considering 
that they are described to be the neighbours of the Bactrians: and this fact is still farther 
proved by an account of the driving out of these Bactrians from their ancient settlements, 
preserved in the ancient Chinese annals, which states that, " 126 years b. c, a powerful 
horde of Tatars, pushed from their native seats on the confines of China by a still more 
powerful horde^ poured in upon the Bactrians, and overwhelmed their kingdom. "• By the 
Tatars and the Bactrians, then, were the commercial traders of the eastern ports supplied, 
for centuries, overland, with the rich productions of China. 

The Tatar is more particularly described by Arrian, from whose works it appears 
that *' on the frontiers of the Sinae an annual fair is held; for the Sesatse (the Tatars), a 
wild and uncivilised tribe, assemble there with their wives and children. This is a race 
of men remarkably short and clumsy, with broad faces and depressed noses. They 
bring for traffic bulky articles, packed up in mats; and having assembled midway between 
their own frontiers and those of Sinae, they spread out their mats and make a great feast." 
According to Marcellinus, their mode of trading appears to have been similar to that 
adopted by the Moors at the present time. *^ When they had unpacked their goods, they 
placed them in small heaps, and retired: the merchants who traded with them placed 
their goods in heaps, opposite to those parcels they wished to purchase, and retired 
also. If the goods so oflTered, were accepted by the Tatars as an equivalent, they removed 
them ; if not, they withdrew their own — ^not a word was spoken on either side :" a reserved 
system of traffic which has existed for ages on the borders of China, and is still preserved 
in many of the eastern countries. 

In the second century of the christian era, the Persians, under Ardisheer Babigan 
(the Roman Artaxerxes), having subdued the Parthians and Bactrians, proceeded, un- 
molested, overland to China, and engrossed nearly the whole of the trade, which they did 
not fail to make a source of great profit: and such were the exorbitant charges made for 
silk, musk, pearls, precious stones, porcelain, and other valuable articles, in the reign of 
Marcus Antonius, the Roman emperor, that he sent ambassadors to China, by the way 
of Egypt (then a Roman province) and India, to the emperor Hien-te, in order to open a 
direct commercial intercourse between them; but the issue of the embassy seems not to 
have been more fortunate than those of a more modem date. Alexandria continued to 
be supplied by the merchants visiting the fairs of Armenia and Nisibin; but the wars 
between Rome and Persia for a while put a stop to this traffic. The Sogdians now traded 
overland to Shensi; and, to escape the exactions of the Persian tyrant, they travelled over 
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Tibet, and came down either the Ganges or the Indus to the ports of Guzerat and 
Malabar, and so supplied the western states. The Persians were, however, supplied 
by the Chinese, who traded to Ceylon, and met the demands of the Egyptian traders 
of Alexandria, and monopolised nearly the whole of the trade, until the beginning of 
the seventh century: the silks, &c., brought by the overland caravans of the Sogdoites, 
were so liable to be plundered by their powerful enemies, who often seized and burned 
them, that they cannot be taken into account. 

Prior to the commencement of the seventh century, i. e. 552 b. c, the great staple 
trade of China (that of silks) received a severe blow, by which the imperial treasury 
sadly suffered. The Persian monks had introduced themselves secretly into China, 
where they long resided; and having made themselves thorctughly acquainted with the 
art of making the silks up into wrought fabrics, and the mode of treating the silkworm, 
transported a quantity of the eggs in a hollow cane to the emperor Justinian (who had, 
it was supposed, offered yast bribes for the purpose), then residing at Constantinople — at 
that time the capital of the Roman empire: they were hatched by means of warm dung; 
and, being fed upon mulberry leaves, and carefully attended to, became the progenitors of 
all the myriads which have since been propagated throughout the whole of Asia. 

The Persians, however, were at length subjected by the Turks, who had for ages led 
a pastoral life in the plains beyond the Oxus and the laxartes. At Cadesia the youthful 
grandson of Khosroo made a brave stand : for four days they fought like heroes. At 
length, the jewel-set Direfsh-e-Kawanee (the banner of the empire) was captured, and all 
Irak, the ancient Assyria, and the countries dependent upon Persia, submitted. The 
Persians made a final effort for their country and religion at Nahavend, south of Ha- 
madan, where they assembled to the number of 160,000. The Turks were again victorious, 
and all Persia was now in their hands : the youthful monarch escaped, but was cruelly 
murdered for the sake of his robes and arms. Thus these Turks (who had risen in the 
beginning of the sixth century, and from a few diggers in iron had become a great and 
powerful people,) conquered a space more than equal to the largest extent of the Roman 
empire; and in the year a. d. 640 had extended their conquests to the frontiers of China, 
the people of which empire they often attacked, but without success: they were frequently 
repelled by the Chinese troops, though victorious elsewhere. Finding their new subjects 
(the Persians) engaged in a lucrative traffic with China and the East, they founded the 
city of Bassora, to command the trade of Persia; and many of the Mahommedans left 
the ranks of the caliphs to become merchantmen. In the reign of Walid (a. d. 704 to 
715,) we find Arabian ambassadors, bearing very rich presents, despatched to China, 
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V 

where they arrived, by way of Cajihgar and the plains of Tataryj at which period they 
bad three different carayan-routes to India and China, and eventually advanced by sea as 
far as to Canton, in which city many hundreds of them fixed their abode, and had a Cadi 
(or judge) of their own sect, who decided controversies, according to their own laws, and 
presided in all the functions of religion. The ships of China now confitantly traded in 
the Persian gul£ 

From the account of the travels of Wahab and Abuzaib, two Arabians who visited 
China in the ninth century, we learn much concerning the Chinese customs, and some- 
thing relative to the regulations adopted by them towards vessels touching at their ports : 
'^ When merchants enter China by sea, their goods are seized, and taken to warehouses; 
30 per cent, is then taken upon each commodity, and the rest returned to the ^lerchant. 
If the emperor wants any particular thing, his officers have a right to take it, preferring 
him to any other person whatsoever, paying for it to the utmost farthing, despatching the 
business inunediately, and without oppression." These travellers also notice the insurrec- 
tion of the rebel Bai-chu, who, in the year 877, made himself master of most part of the 
Chinese empire. When Canfu, the port to which the foreign merchants resorted fell 
into his hands, he massacred all the inhabitants, among whom there were 120,000 foreign 
merchants, consisting of Mahommedans^ Jews, Christians, and Parsees : he cut down the 
mulberry trees, the food of the silkworms, which perished; and such were the extortions 
practised upon the merchants during his reign, that they withdrew from the ports, and 
did not frequent them again until 938, at which period, says Massoudi, Canfu had re- 
covered itself from the calamities thus inflicted. They state that the Chinese coin no 
money beside the little pieces of copper like those we call falus, nor will they allow gold 
or silver to be made into specie. The emperor reserved to himself the revenues arising 
from the salt mines, the poll tax, and the Sah, (i. e. the tea-shrub,) which they describe as 
being drank with hot water, and curing all diseases : it is more bushy than the pome- 
granate, and of a more agreeable perfimie; vast quantities are sold in the cities, which 
amount to great sums. The Chinese are described by them as a more handsome people 
than the Indians, being more regular in their features, and partaking more of the 
Arabic caste : they wear long garments of silk, summer and winter, and girdles in form 
of belts. The whole population is instructed, schools being formed in every town for the 
education of the poor in reading and writing : the Chinese have no sciences, their religion 
and most of their laws are derived from the Indians, whom they consider a very religious 
people." They allude also to the practice (in cases of famine) of leaving the bodies of the 
executed criminals to be eaten by the famishing. 

K 
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The trading of the Arabians did not extend to the western states of Europe, which 
were supplied by the Phoenicians, who were totally ignorant of the countries from whence 
many of the productions were obtained : they had traded with Spain since b. c. 900. 
At this period (a. d. 900 until 1260,) the people of Europe were excluded from any inter- 
course with the East : the port of Alexandria was shut against them : the subjects of the 
caliphs, being content to supply the demand for Indian commodities in their own extensiye 
dominions, neglected to convey them to any of the trading towns of the Mediterranean. 
This state of things was long borne; at length, an increased demand existing for the 
luxuries of China and India, by the Franks and others, they refused purchasing from the 
Venetians, &c., because of their extortions, and resolved to proceed at once to the grand 
emporium, Constantinople, and occasionally visited Egypt and Syria. 

In the thirteenth century, overland expeditions to China were more common than is 
generally supposed ; as appears from an Itinerary of Francisco Balducci Pegoletti, in 
which a chapter is devoted to a description of the route to be pursued from Tana to 
Cathay, wherein all the principal cities are mentioned until his arrival at Gamalecco or 
Peking, the capital of China : the goods procured by this route were conveyed to the 
Black Sea, and from thence to Constantinople, which continued to be an emporium for 
eastern conmiodities until the close of the fiflteenth century, when the Portuguese turned 
the greater part of it into other channels. We may form some idea of the expenses of over- 
land expeditions in his time from the following statements: '^ Merchants who went in the 
caravansari wore long beards, and were accompanied by interpreters of the diflFerent 
Tatar dialects ; their merchandise and golden ducats amounted to about the value of 
JE12,000 each, or 25,000 dlicats ; the expences of each merchant, including those of the 
attendants, amounted but to the small sum of 350 golden ducats, or ;£151." 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, while the merchantmen of Genoa and 
Venice were elated at the prospect of becoming the sole medium through whom the king- 
doms of the west could be supplied with the productions of the east, two noble Venetians, 
Nicolo and Maffio Polo, resolved to push their adventures as far as to the courts of the 
Tatarian princes, then the emperors of China. They purchased a stock of jewels, and 
proceeded to the court of Barkah, brother or son of Baatu, who resided generally at 
Saraii: he treated them as a prince. A war breaking out between Barkah and Hoolagu 
made it unsafe for our travellers to return, they therefore prolonged their stay within his 
territories, travelling east, and, crossing in their way the rivers Jaik and Sihon, they at 
length arrived at Bukharia : here a favourable opportunity occurred for their departure ; 
they met a Tatar nobleman who was highly gratified by their conversation, and prevailed 
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on them to accompany him to the residence of Kublai^ the grand khan of Cathay, whose 
residence was at Cambulu, (Peking,) to whom he was going as an ambassador. After 
travelling through Cashgar, Sarmacand, and many other cities, all of which are minutely 
described by them, and undergone the perils of the desert, at the end of twelve months 
they arrived at the court of Kublai. 

The Chinese monarch was highly pleased with the foreigners, and conversed freely 
with them on political^and religious affairs, making particular inquiries after the pope ; 
and appointed them, after residing some time at the Chinese court, ambassadors to his 
holiness, and deputed a Tatar nobleman to accompany tliem ; they had to proceed the 
greater part of the way by themselves, for the Tatar fell sick, and was left behind ; having 
the imperial passport with them, they and a hundred missionaries by whom they were ac^ 
companied, proceeded onward : after an absence of fifteen years, they arrived at Acre, 1269. 
The pope could scarcely credit the relations of the travellers, or the narratives of the 
missionaries — ^they appeared to him as so many dreamers. 

In 1272, they again set out with young Marco, and carried despatches from Pope 
Gregory X. to Kublai. They were three years and a half ere they reached Tai-yuen-fii, 
at which city the emperor then resided. Young Marco so pleased the Chinese monarch, 
that he made him an officer of his household, and, was subsequently employed as ambas- 
sador to different parts of the empire, and appointed governor of Yang-cheu-fu. They 
experienced some difficidty in gaining an opportunity of returning to Venice ; and when, 
at the expiration of twenty-four years they arrived, such was their altered ap- 
pearance that their friends could not recognise them. Genoa and Venice were now rival 
republics, and were contending for the commerce of India, and the sovereignty of the sea. 
Marco, being an experienced officer, was employed to command one of the galleys ; 
the Venetians were defeated, and Marco taken prisoner : he was confined in a dungeon 
at Genoa, from which place issued the accounts which then astonished the world, 
and are even now read with the greatest interest. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, during the crusades, Venice had assisted 
the French and Flemish with their vessels, without which their armies could not have 
reached the imperial city of Constantinople. In the conflicts which ensued between the 
crusaders and the infidels, the former prevailed: Constantinople fell beneath their arms, 
and Baldwin was seated upon the throne. The Venetians, in the partition of the empire, 
gained the Ionian islands and the Morea ; subsequently they established a chain of military 
and commercial settlements from the Adriatic to the Bosphorus. Many of them settled in 
Constantinople, and carried on an extensive commerce with India and China, overland. 
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which was made more easy by the discoyeries of the Poll family, who have already been 
noticed. 

The Greeks and Latins were hostile powers : and Genoa and Venice contended for 
maritime supremacy : the former— envious of the privileges enjoyed by the latter, in its 
connection with the Latin empire, by which they kept possession of the principal Syrian 
ports, and had access, free of duty, to all the principal emporiums of the east, then under 
the Latin sway — ^resolved, with the schismatic Greeks, to overthrow the Latins. Michsel 
Palaelogus, in conjunction with the brave Genoese, was successful. Constantinople fell, 
after an attack of one night, by one of his victorious generals: it had been in the 
possession of the Latins fifty-seven years. Pera, the chief suburb of Constantinople, was 
the reward of the Genoese; and the commerce of the Black sea — ^which was more in their 
hands than their masters the Greeks, to whom they paid tribute— on the coast of which 
they built factories, and fortified cities : not satisfied with this, they took possession of the 
Chersonesus Taurica, and made Caffa their chief seat of trade with the east, which was 
carried on overland with India and China, in the same way as has been before described. 
Venice and Genoa fought many bloody naval engagements; one especially in the sea of Mar- 
mora, where the Genoese singly fought against the combined forces of the Venetians, 
Catalans, and Greeks. In 1378, in the war of Chioggia, the Genoese, after having defeated 
the Venetian fleet, entered the lagunes of Venice, and being flushed with victory, refused 
the most advantageous ofiers of peace, which drove the Venetians to despair; at lei^, 
summoning courage, they beseiged the Genoese in the island of Chioggia, and obliged them 
to surrender. Genoa now gradually declined. 

The Mamelukes, who had gained Egypt and the ports of Syria, heavily taxed the 
productions of the East, which were disposed of at Alexandria, the principal emporium; 
hither the Venetians traded by compulsion. At length they quieted their religious scru- 
ples and resolved to trade with the infidels; with whom they concluded a treaty. They 
fitted out a fleet at Alexandria which was now constantly frequented by them; and such 
was their powerful interest with the emirs of the Mamelukes, that Genoa could obtain no 
commercial privileges from them. 

The Genoese being deprived of their eastern possessions and trade, and sufiering se- 
verely in their conflicts with the now powerful Venetians, submitted to the dominion of the 
Dukes of Milan and the kings of France. Venice, which united under its dominion 
several cities of Upper Italy, some (islands of the Mediterranean, the greater part of 
Dalmatia, and the kingdom of Cyprus, was now (1490) at the zenith of her power; she 
carried on all the lucrative trade of the east, supplied the whole of the western nations, 
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was most highly fayoured by the Mameluke sultans, and her army was the finest of 
Italy. Their houses were magnificent; and the revenues of the republic, as well as the 
private fortunes of the merchants, exceeded whatever was known either in ancient or 
modem times. Venice was however to fall. Egypt was conquered by the Ottomans : and 
the route to India, by doubling the Cape, was discovered by the Portuguese. 

This event was looked upon with astonishment and intense interest by the whole of 
Europe. Venice foresaw that the commerce of India and China was no longer in her 
power — Portugal formed 'ideal notions of the probability of raising herself to opulence, and 
power, by engrossing the eastern trade to herself, as Venice had for centuries; — ^both, how- 
ever, were subsequently, though at different periods, to be disappointed; and a kingdom, 
then but little distinguished for maritime exertions, was to supplant them both. * 

The Portuguese now made voyages to India, from whence incalculable riches were 
brought: beside vast quantities of gold and silver, precious stones were obtained of im- 
mense value: among other things, were some idols, three or four feet long, of solid gold, 
with eyes of emeralds and rubies. Venice, nearly ruined by the league of Cambray, 
looked on with jealousy; and seeing that the interests of the Turks were at stake, who 
possessed Egypt, Alexandria, Constantinople, and all the Syrian ports, engaged Soliman 
in their favour ; both now conspired to ruin the Portuguese trade, but in vain. When 
they discovered that nothing could be gained by force of arms, diplomatic ingenuity was 
resorted to : the Phcenicians endeavoured to persuade the Portuguese monarch to allow 
them to purchase the overplus of the commodities not required by themselves : had this 
been done, the trade of Europe would have been theirs; but Emanuel declined. The 
Turkish Sultan, Soliman the Magnificent, resolved, however, to make a bold experiment, 
and fitted out a fleet, with an almost innumerable number of Janizaries on board, to drive 
them out of India, where they had settled and fortified some cities: the Ottomans were 
completely beaten, and returned with their shattered fieet to Turkey. 

The Portuguese increased their Indian possessions ; and in 1517, Soarez, who had 
succeeded Albuquerque, resolved to send an expedition to China. Thome Perez left 
Malacca, in a fleet consisting of eight ships for Canton, under the command of Andrada: 
the Chinese on their arrival were struck with consternation, and surrounded the squadron 
with the imperial naval force : only two of the vessels were allowed to proceed up the 
river to Canton, on board of which were Andrada and the ambassador Perez. 

The termination of this embassy was disastrous. Andrada engrossed the confidence 
of the Chinese by his splended munificence, and upright conduct : Pereira proceeded to 
Canton to conclude a commercial treaty, to which the governors and other officers of 
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the province were favourable; he was, however, detained a long time on his journey, that 
the Chinese might make the necessary preparations for his reception and adopt the 
regulations to be observed. Andrada, in the meanwhile carried on an unlicenced 
trade, and despatched many vessels to Malacca, laden with Chinese produce : subse- 
quently they founded a small settlement at Ning-po in Tche-kyang province, and traded 
regularly to Malacca. Some untoward events happening between the Portuguese and the 
subjects of the celestial empire, arising out of the overreachii^ conduct of the former, the 
governor of Canton resolved to punish the barbarians, and Bccordingly despatched a 
large fleet to surround them ; fortunately a brisk gale and a sudden storm happened at 
the time, and the Portuguese better understanding the management of their ships, con- 
trived to escape. The ambassador was made to feel the full force of chinese ven- 
geance : Pereira, with his attendants, on their arrival at Canton from Peking, were 
thrown into prison, and afterwards cruelly murdered. 

In 1537, the Portuguese first erected an establishment at Macao, and in 1542, com- 
menced trading with the Japanese. These islands were discovered by three seamen who 
had deserted from the authorities in Siam, and gone on board a Chinese junk, which 
driven by storms touched at Japan ; they landed, and afterwards carried on an extensive com- 
merce. The incalculable riches of India had aroused the energies of others, and the 
Chinese seas were infested with lawless adventurers, who joined the chinese pirates : among 
the most celebrated were Pinto and Facia; the latter of whom, in consequence of vic- 
tories obtained over other pirates, especially Coja Acem, an inveterate enemy of the 
Portuguese, was received with public demonstrations of joy by the residents of Ning-po, 
which concluded with a mass and a sermon by Esterano Noguera, in which occurred the 
following passage : after he had been requested to give over, he said, " I will not stop, but 
will rather say more, for I speak nothing but what is as true as the gospel ; for I have 
made a vow to God never to leave ofi* praising this noble captain, he deserves it at my 
hands, for saving me 7000 ducats' venture, that Merim Taborda had of mine in his junk, 
and was taken from him by Coja Acem; for which, let the soul of so cursed a rogue and 
wicked devil be tormented in hell for ever and ever : whereunto say all, with me. Amen.'' 

The Chinese afterwards revenged themselves upon some of these lawless desperadoes : 
a storm had driven some of them into the port of Nanking, to which place they were imme- 
diately sent, on their arrival they were sentenced to be deprived of their thumbs, and to be 
whipped ; which latter part of the sentence was performed instantly in the chinese court, 
and with such dreadful efiect, that two died under it; they were then sent, chained by 
threes, to Peking, " where they were welcomed by thirty lashes each, and sentenced to 
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work in repairing Kwang-say." The Portuguese, in consequence of their reckless con- 
duct, and the encouragement given by them to pirates, became objects of extreme jealousy 
to the Chinese, who observed the encroachments made upon their coasts, in spite of all pro- 
hibitions to the contrary : at last an open collision took place between them, which ended 
in their expulsion from Ning-po and Chin-cheu. Macao was now, 1580, the only em- 
porium — ^the centre from which they traded to Canton and Japan, India and Europe. 
Their commodities were afterwards purchased by the Venetians, who supplied, as in 
former times, the distant countries of the west The last Venetian vessel that visited 
England, was wrecked on the Needles at the Isle of Wight, 1687. 

England, having no means of possessing herself of any of the treasures of India or 
China,] and her merchants being cut off from a great source of wealth, now took an active 
part in the trade of the Levant, and enjoyed the same privileges at the ports of Turkey, 
as the Phoenicians had done. This was their first movement towards any commercial in- 
tercourse with the east : indeed the foreign commerce of England in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century was very limited, scarcely extending beyond the Flemish towns, Iceland, 
and part of Newfoundland. In 1553, some English merchants had endeavoured to procure 
the produce of the East even from India itself, but this failed, through the jealousy of the 
Portuguese, whose naval superiority was such, that England did not feel competent to 
cope with it. Another expedition, in 1591, was fitted out, which proved very unfortu- 
nate; for one was lost off the Cape with all hands; another was obliged to return through 
the illness of the whole of the crew ; the third reached the East Indies, but so shattered 
that they were compelled, after having been driven by distress of weather into the West 
, Indies, to return in a French privateer. On the 31st of December, 1600, the chief mer- 
chants of London, nothing daunted by previous misfortunes, resolving to carry on a trade 
direct with India and China, applied for and obtained a charter from Queen Elizabeth, 
by which they were incorporated as, "The governor and company of merchants trading 
to the East Indies : " this charter was exclusive, Elizabeth binding herself down not to 
grant a charter to any other merchants for the space of fifteen years. The Dutch East 
India trade commenced about the same time ; they formed their first factory at Bantam, 
in Java, where the English also resided. The success of the Dutch was much more 
rapid in its growth than that of England; for in 1613-14 they had twenty-seven large armed 
vessels in the Indian seas, and, notwithstanding the expensive nature of their armaments^ 
the profits on their trade during the twelve years preceding the last date was above thirty- 
seven per cent 

On their first arrival, the Chinese refused to have any dealings with them, because 
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of their strange appearance : the Portuguese also fomented suspicions against them, de- 
scribing them as piratical adventurers ; the Dutch, however, resolving to gain a footing, 
humbly stated that they were tribute-bearers to the " Son of Heaven :" this cringing 
submission, however, would not do, they were dismissed without farther ceremony. In 
1662, the Dutch admiral Keizerzoon, in imitation of the gallant Weddell endeavoured to 
force a trade, and landed a considerable body of Dutch troops upon Macao: the interests 
of the Portuguese being involved, they armed themselves and their slaves, and drove 
them back to their vessels with considerable loss, in which the admiral's ship was burnt 
by the fire-ships of the Chinese. 

In 1640, the trade of the Portuguese with the Japanese was lost, in consequence of 
the revolutions which had occurred, in which the few resident Portuguese traders sufiered 
great persecutions. An embassy was subsequently despatched to the Japanese emperor, 
by whom they were cruelly murdered : from that time Japan was closed against them ; 
the annual trade then amounted to above a million sterling. This treatment on the 
part of the Japanese, is supposed by them to have been occasioned through the accu- 
sations of the celebrated John Adams, an English pilot in the service of the Dutch, who 
had been wrecked on the Japan coast, and resided there: this, however, is false. 

In 1634, the governor of 6oa and the English president at Surat mutually signed a 
treaty for a free trade to China : the English merchants, therefore, were induced to fit out 
a fleet of ships, under the command of Captain Weddell, who carried a letter from the 
governor of Goa to the vice-roy of Macao. On their arrival, such was the surveillance 
Under which the vice-roy of Macao was placed, that he could render no assistance to 
them. The gallant captain, however, was neither to be put ofi* by the intrigues of the 
Portuguese governor, nor the procrastinating conduct of the Chinese mandarins ; so he 
demanded, after a great deal of bantering, an audience of the vice-roy of Canton, which 
was refused : the vessels now proceeded up the river to the city; but at the suggestions of 
the Chinese authorities they were removed lower down. '* Opposite to the anchorage of 
the ships, however, in the course of the night, the Chinese placed forty-six cannons of im- 
mense weight, and after four days, having, as they thought^ strongly fortified themselves, 
they fired divers shot, though without hurt : upon one of the barges passing by them, 
which was gone out to find a watering-place, herewith the whole Chinese fleet, did on a 
sudden display their bloody ensigns, and weighing anchor fell up with the flood, and 
berthed themselves before the castle, from whence came many a shot : the gallant captain 
not being able to endure their bravadoes any longer, each ship began to play furiously 
upon them with their broadsides, and after two or three hours, perceiving their cowardly 
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fainting, the boats were loaded with one hundred men, which sight so terrified them, that 
they left the castle in haste ; the British then entered unmolested and planted the royal 
standard of England upon the walls, shipped the ordnance, fired the council-house, and 
demolished all they could, taking their admiral prisoner, with some of their junks ; he 
subsequently sailed up to Canton, and had an interview immediately. The admiral and 
Chinese prisoners were released ; the guns which had been taken, with the captured junks, 
were restored; and a free trade was allowed — ^which, through the intrigues of the Portu- 
guese, was much obstructed. 

The English and Dutch had joined their interests in the China trade; but in 1623, the 
latter authorities charged the English who resided in* the island of Amboyna with 
a conspiracy, and massacred them : all commercial intercourse, as united traders, ceased. 
The English were not injured by these proceedings in the China trade, but were sufierers in 
the purchasing of Japanese goods, and the productions of the Moluccas and other islands 
in the Indian archipelago, which the Dutch had wrested from the impotent Portuguese. 

In 1664, the Surat frigate was despatehed by the supercai^oes at Bantam to Macao ; 
which, after being fleeced by the artftd and designing Portuguese, was compelled to 
return without a cargo. Coxinga was the terror of the seas; and China was now in 
a very convulsed state : the interior was being devastated by the Tatars — ^trade, therefore 
was at a stand. 

In 1670, the English gained permission to establish a factory at Amoi Is ; which, 
proving a loss, in consequence of the extortions of the local government — ^the ruinous 
system of barter which was adopted — and the Chinese pirates who intercepted the trading 
junks laden with merchandise — ^was abandoned, after a possession of nineteen years. Com- 
merce was now shifted from place to place — serious misunderstandings often arose — ^the 
supercargoes were often placed under arrest— while demands of from 1000 to 10,000 taels 
were constantly being made upon them on the most trifling occasion. The Butch in the 
meanwhile were engaged in resisting the celebrated pirate, Coxinga, who had driven 
them out of some of their settlements on the island of Formosa : this war severely injured 
the Dutch trade, and cost them immense sums to maintain it. Coxinga at length fell, 
fighting bravely against them ; and shortly after, this piratical war ceased. 

In 1792, it was considered desirable to send an ambassador to the emperor of China, 
as other courts had done — ^the Portuguese and Duteh especially. Lord Macartney was 
therefore despatched, with an immense train of official attendants, and many valuable pre- 
sents : they arrived at the Pei-ho river in July, 1793. The naval mandarins, seeing the 
vessels draw so much water that it was impossible to pass the bars of the river, supposed 
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them to be heavily laden with tribute. Here they were treated with profuse liberality 
thousands of Chinese crowded together, to witness their passage up the Pei-ho, until their 
arrival at Tong-tcheou-foo: in their progress, flags, with the ominous words "tribute- 
bearers" inscribed upon them, waved in the breeze, and disgraced this otherwise splendid 
procession. On their landing, they did not proceed far before the koutou was required, 
which Lord Macartney evaded by requiring the same of the Chinese authorities to the 
picture of the British monarch, which was among the presents. The emperor resided 
at Zhe-hol, beyond the wall, to which place the embassy proceeded: on their arrival, 
they found the tents had been pitched, and all the imperial retinue mustered: the 
one for the emperor was known only by its royal colour, yellow. Just after the 
break of day, the sounds of music were heard at a distance, consisting of muflied drums 
and bells. Now, seated upon a chair, the emperor was seen approaching, borne by 
sixteen men : he had on a rich velvet cap, in which was a pearl of immense size, and a 
plain silk outer garment, with the dragon embroidered upon the front of it. As soon as 
the monarch was seated, the master of the ceremonies introduced the ambassador, who 
approached the steps of the throne, and presented his letter, which was set in a casket 
studded with diamonds. The emperor expressed his satisfaction at the receipt of the pre- 
sents, and his good-wiU towards his Britannic Majesty ; and in return presented the am- 
bassador with a stone sceptre : — at the same time arrived ambassadors from Burmah and 
Little Bukhara, who acknowledged the Chinese supremacy, and performed the koutou, 
or the nine prostrations. A sumptuous entertainment was given, and the royal presents 
were completed, which consisted of silks, teas, porcelain, and china-ware. 

The emperor's birth-day occurred during the stay of the embassy, and Lord 
Macartney and others attended ; the following description is given of the pageant ; — 
" The 17th of September being the emperor's birth-day, we set out for the court at three 
o'clock in the morning. We reposed ourselves about two hours in a saloon, at the • en- 
trance of the palace inclosure, where fruit, tea, warm milk, and other refreshments, were 
brought to us. At last, notice was given that the festival was about to b^in, and we im- 
mediately descended into the garden, where we found aU the great men and mandarins in 
their robes of state, drawn up before the imperial pavilion. The emperor did not show 
himself, but remained concealed behind a screen, from whence, I presume, he could see 
and enjoy the ceremonies without inconvenience or interruption! All eyes were turned to 
the place where his majesty was imagined to be enthroned, and seemed to express an im- 
patience to begin the devotions of the day. Slow solemn music, muffled drums, and deep- 
toned bells, were heard in the distance. On a sudden the sounds ceased, and all was still. 
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Again they were renewed, and then intermitted, with short pauses; during which, several 
persons passed backwards and forwards in the proscenium, or foreground of the tent, as if 
engaged in preparing some grand coup de theatre. At length the great band, vocal and 
instrumental, struck up with all their powers of harmony; and instantly the whole court 
fell flat upon their faces before this invisible Nebuchadnezzar. The music might be con- 
sidered as a sort of birth-day ode, or state-anthem, the burthen of which was, ' Bow down 
yoiu' heads, all ye dwellers on the eai*th ! Bow down your heads before the great Keen- 
lung ! the great Keen-lung !' And then all the dwellers upon China-earth there present, 
except ourselves, bowed down their heads, and prostrated themselves upon the ground, at 
every renewal of the chorus. Indeed, in no religion, either ancient or modem, has the 
Divinity ever been addressed, I believe, with stronger exterior marks of worship and 
adoration than were this morning paid to the phantom of his Chinese Majesty. Such is 
the mode of celebrating the emperor's anniversary festival, according to the court ritual. 
We saw nothing of him the whole day, nor did any of his ministers, I presume, approach 
him, for they all seemed to retire at the same moment we did." 

This embassy, which was on a grand and extensive scale, failed in obtaining any 
sound and permanent results ; the emperor, however, recalled the vice-roy of Canton, at 
the representation of the British ambassador, and appointed another, whom he instructed 
to be more favourable ; however, he in a little time became corrupt. The oflSicers, when 
consulted by the gentlemen of the embassy, were full of empty compliments, and when- 
ever matters of business were brought forward, the conversation was either quickly turned 
into another channel, or put an end to by promising what it was never intended should be 
performed. Some have supposed that the uncompromising conduct of the ambassador 
was the occasion of so little success: that this conclusion is not warranted, may be inferred 
from the fact, that when, in 1795, the Dutch authorities, who acted on this principle, sent 
an embassy, which was commanded to yield implicitly to all the demands which should 
be made upon them, they were treated contemptuously : the koutou was required of them 
pretty freely : when their victuals (none of the most delicate description) was presented, 
they had to prostrate themselves nine times before partaking of it ; and often on their 
journey performed the koutou to the high officers. The submission of these men made 
them despised ; no residence beside an old out-house used for horses was assigned them, 
and the little provisions they received from the emperor generally consisted of the refuse 
of his table. As a privilege they were allowed to remain at Yuen-ming-yuen a little while, 
during which time they frequently prostrated themselves in the public streets to the 
emperor as he passed in his chair. 
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To obtain respect^ and inspire feelings even of equality, something more is re- 
quired than was exhibited either by Macartney or Van Braam. The Chinese authorities, 
notwithstanding all written evidence to the contrary, literally dread any other collision, 
than that of words, in which they are sure to prove victorious; and were they of a con- 
trary opinion, surely it could not be deprecated, after the pusillanimouB conduct of a 
power like Britain, which has frequently allowed the command of a vice-roy, or the threat 
of " stopping the trade," to have the effect of chasing from the shores of China British 
vessels of war, competent to strike terror into the millions which it contains, without 
dread of corresponding vengeance. 

In 1808, the cutting off our Indian trade by the French government was considered 
likely to be attempted by Napoleon. Admiral Drury, with GOO troops from Bengal, was 
therefore ordered to cruise off, and if necessary to land at Macao : on his arrival, he 
placed a garrison in the city ; shortly after an edict was issued, which ridiculed the idea of 
its being possible that the French should make an attack upon a people under the protection 
of the Flowery nation, observing, " You ought to know that the Portuguese reside in a 
city under the protection of the celestial empire, how could you for a moment suppose 
that the French would ever dare to attack them ? If they dared, our tribe of warriors 
would attack, defeat, and chase them from the face of the country ; conscious of this, why 
did you bring your soldiers here ? repent, repent, and withdraw, the permission to trade 
shall then be restored ; but, persist in remaining, and not a hatchet of your ships shall be 
unlocked:" this threat was successful. Admiral Drury however sought an interview 
with the vice-roy, which was refused ; he then threatened to be in the city in half-an- 
hour, the vice-roy was still unmoved. Drury now proceeded with some armed boats 
up the river, resolving to cut through the boats which were placed across it: on his 
approach he was fired upon by the batteries at the Bogue, which was returned hj 
the Antelope ; a second collision took place, in which one of the sailors was woimded, 
but the admiral retired without returning it. The vice-roy sent a flaming account to the 
emperor ; and a pyramid, or pagoda, describing the victory over the English is yet to be 
seen : the trade however was stopped, and even the missionaries were obliged to quit. 

Great impediments were thrown in the way of conducting the trade, arising out of 
very trivial circumstances, got up for the advantJ^e of the Hoppo, generally a ftivourite 
of the court. It was feared, that the linguists who had been employed in the last embassy 
had not rightly interpreted the sentiments intended to be conveyed to the emperor; and as 
Englishmen had now obtained a sufficient knowledge of the Chinese language to act as 
their own interpreters, it was thought that an embassy to K^en-lung would be the means 
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of placing the trade on a firmer footing, and obtaining leave to trade to other ports 
beside Canton, and with increased privileges. Other remedies had been resorted to in 
vain: the supercargoes had been placed under arrest for their firmness: their native 
attendants, with the exception of linguists and compradors, were withdrawn : the com- 
pany's linguist, on his way to Canton with remonstrances, was seized, and the letters 
returned unopened : while edicts were posted on the walls of Canton, depreciating the 
British character. The chief, Mr. Roberts, however, continued firm : the committee 
withdrew with the company's ships to Whampoa, below the second bar, and requested 
the English to retire from Canton. This had the desired effect: the Hoppo begged them 
to return: and articles were signed, by which the fixture trade was a little benefitted. 
In this agreement it was stipulated that the factory should be admitted to personal con- 
ferences, on equal terms. The directors displaced the select committee — appointed another 
president and a new committee, from the members of the factory below those who had 
been parties to the foregoing proceeding. 

The government of Britain, in consequence, resolved, in 1816, to send another am- 
bassador: Lord Amherst was selected. The objects of the mission were to obtain, if pos- 
sible, among other things, direct intercourse between the supercargoes and the emperor — 
permission for an ambassador to reside at the capital — and that the ports of the northern 
coast, Amoi, Ning-po, and the Chusan Islands, &c., might be thrown open. On their 
arrival at the river Pei-ho, they were met by three commissioners from Peking, who 
were sent purposely to receive them. The arrival of five ships of war struck terror into 
the timid inhabitants of Teen-tsin, who congratulated themselves that the river was too 
shallow to allow the ships to pass : the Chinese authorities, to keep up an imposing ap- 
pearance, sent an army, consisting of cavalry and infantry, to keep the barbarians in 
check, and to prevent any attack during their stay, which was short 5 the ships were sent 
off, and the embassy proceeded up the river in the imperial boats, with the usual dis- 
graceful appurtenances, flags inscribed " tribute bearers." Had the ships remained at 
their anchorage at the mouth of the river, and the flags been instantly removed in a firm 
indignant manner, this embassy would have been relieved from many of those perplexities 
in which it subsequently found itself involved. 

The kou-tou being required of them, it was refused; though it had- been said, upon 
the compliance of it depended all their hopes of success. They were conveyed to Peking 
in carts, and fi'om thence to Yuen-ming-yuen, where the emperor generally resided; upon 
entering the palace, the embassy was shown into a crowded room, and shortly after un- 
ceremoniously required to give their credentials to the Ho, or lord in waiting. The am- 
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bassador pleaded illness, and requested that the emperor might be induced to defer the 
reception of the embassy to another day. He was told that the kou-tou should not be 
required of him, but that he should use his own ceremony. Lord Amherst remained firm, 
and asserted his dignity, which required something more respectful. The Ho now began 
gently to force his lordship into the audience; but he was repulsed, amidst the derision of 
the by-standers. One of the commissioners who had the conducting of the embassy ex- 
claimed, '* Ah, now they are angry : no man who comes here should have a will of his 
own." A polite scuffle now took place : at last the ambassador reached his carriage, 
and a little while after the first military officer in the empire was sent to command 
him to leave the capital, which order was speedily obeyed. On the eve of their 
departure they received some presents for the Prince Regent, and returned others for 
the emperor. In their progress through China, for the purposes of intimidation, the 
troops were drawn out in their best attire. The inhabitants refused them a supply of 
water, and stopped the course of the river; at last the ships obtained it by force. 
Before the vessels sailed, a collision between the English on board the Alceste, com- 
manded by Sir Murray Maxwell, and the Chinese, took place, as the former was forcing 
his way up to Whampoa. One broadside made them silent : and though many were 
wounded, and some killed, fearing the repetition of such powerful arguments, they passed 
over the affair, which had the effect of procuring better treatment for them during their 
stay. 

The embassy were some time little at Canton, during which they were entertained 
by the vice-roy, with whom they had several interviews, at the last of which a banquet 
was given; at the close thereof they were required '*to return with speed to their 
country, that their king might feel a spring of gratitude rising up in his heart, even to 
overflowing, for the acts of kindness which he had received. Be careful to embark the 
presents. — Answer in a word. — A decree has passed, and we dare not present any 
troublesome petitions. — Act with decision. — Respect this." It was also hinted that his 
Britannic majesty need not trouble himself to send any more ambassadors, as the dis- 
tance was so great. The object of this embassy seems to have been entirely mistaken 
by the Chinese, who considered it as a proof of the anxiety of the British to main- 
tain the trade : hence their conduct to the " General Hewitt" and the Alceste, which 
were surrounded by men-of-war to guard them with the unaccepted tribute on board. " In 
the coarse of this year the British obtained the privilege of rambling about in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, once on the 8th, 18th, and 28th days of the month. 

From this period the opium traffic began to interfere very much with the regular 
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trade of China; and during the years 1817, 18, 19, and 20, above 18,000 tons of British 
shipping were annually employed between Bengal and China, half of which imports con- 
sisted of opium, which was taken up to Whampoa, and delivered to the Hong merchants 
at night — sometimes to the government-boats, upon payment of a fixed sum, which was 
divided among the vice-roy, hoppo, and other officers. 

The return-cargoes of the ships consisted of about half in tea, silk, sugar-candy, and 
china-ware; and the other in spelter, brought away at night in government-boats, a duty 
being paid upon it to the provincial officers for allowing the export. In the latter year, 
1820, the vice-roy stopped the trade, in consequence of an attack on the Topaze crew, in 
which several Chinese were wounded and five killed ; but on the committee resolving to 
quit Canton, and acting with firmness, the Chinese palmed a false story upon the emperor, 
which, although not sanctioned by the committee, satisfied his imperial majesty, and the 
trade was resumed. 

In 1825, the city of Canton was in an uproar through the spirited conduct of 
J. Matheson, Esq. The British merchants at Canton, especially those who were married, 
had an establishment also at Macao, as barbarian outside women were not allowed to 
reside within the wall of the provincial city. The passage from Macao to Canton, and 
vice versa, was eficcted in flag-bearing sampan boats, for which they were obliged to take 
out a chop, (i. e. a government document,) which cost from three to four hundred 
dollars, beside paying for the hire of the boat, which cost probably thirty or forty 
dollars more : to remedy this, the merchants availed themselves occasionally of travelling 
in what are called fast boats, a passage in which cost about fifty dollars; when detected, 
a fine of five hundred or a thousand dollars was inflicted. The merchants had made 
some feeble attempts to relieve themselves from this iniquitous tax, and had petitioned in 
vain ; at last, after drawing up another petition, they resolved at all hazards to present it 
themselves ; on approaching the city gates and finding them open, they rushed in sans 
ceremony. They experienced some difficulty in finding the residence of the vice-roy : at 
first they entered SLJoss-hottse; proceeding onward they saw a large mansion which they 
also entered — this proved to be the residence of the kong-keep, or commandant of the 
city. Having found the vice-roy's residence, and waited for a considerable time, the man- 
darins and other officers appeared; the court-yard was filled with soldiers and civilians: 
after a great deal of blustering on the part of the mandarins, the merchants stated their 
grievances, which were so far redressed, that no payment for the chop was to be required 
for the future. They then offisred a written apology for having entered the house of the 
kong-keep, which was accepted. On passing through the city they found the quong-cheu- 
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foo and the kong-keep sitting in state, every place being filled with soldiers, anned with 
swords or spears : here an apology was offered to them; the linguist listened to the man- 
darins kneeling, and interpreted to the English gentlemen, that " they were to take especial 
notice, that they were now supposed to have erred through ignorance; but if they or any 
other outside barbarian should hereafter be caught within the gates of the city, he would 
be put to death." The kong-keep now stepped forward, raised his voice, and passed his 
hand round the neck of J. Matheson, intimating that he ought to lose his head : it was 
expected that the compliment would have been returned upon the kong-keep ; and had it 
been, fatal consequences might have ensued. J. Matheson, however, with much presence 
of mind seized hold of the linguist, and twice repeated upon him the same ceremony : the 
mandarins, struck with the cool courage of the English gentleman, remained silent : they 
were now allowed to proceed out of the city through files of soldiers, unmolested. Boats 
from this time were constantly to be obtained, without the least restraint, between Canton 
and Macao, to which places they ply as the small boats on the Thames. 

During the season of 1829-30, the collision between the supercargoes, merchants, 
and Chinese became very serious. A large Hong had failed, and the British merchants 
suffered to a considerable extent — ^they frequently petitioned for redress in vain : nothing 
daunted, the committee resolved, in opposition to the president, who dissented, to go to 
the gates of the city, and there present a statement of their grievances, which were par- 
dally redressed. On the 5th of February, 1830, an edict was issued, adding an additional 
Hong, declaring that the debts should be liquidated, or the parties punished, and that the 
entrep6t fee was under consideration : this was not effected, however, until the committee 
proposed to send the ships to Manilla, and invite ships of war into the river, by opening 
a communication with the governor of India. The directors, disapproving of the conduct 
of the last committee, appointed a new one. Other misunderstandings now took place, 
which led to a stoppage of the trade for five months. 

Mr. Baynes, the new president of the factory, took his lady with him to Canton; 
and shortly after the vice-roy issued an edict against " the barbarian woman.'' Fire-arms 
had been conveyed to the factory; and British merchants haddared to ride in sedan chairs. 
These insults could not be brooked by the citizens of the " Flowery nation.'' The lin- . 
guists were commanded continually to instruct them " that they repress their profligacy 
and pride, and turn to civilisation with all their hearts." They threatened to surround 
the factoiy with Chinese troops, which the presence of a few british sailors, and a piece 
of cannon or two, saved from being put in execution. In 1831, disputes ran so high, that 
the presence of a naval force was considered indispensably necessary. The governor- 
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general of India was applied to ; and three vessels of war were despatched to the port 
of Canton^ under the command of Captain Freemantle, who carried a communication 
from the governor-general to the vice-roy, who only answered by an evasive edict, and a 
command to leave the port ; the Chinese, however, fearing the arrival of a larger force 
from India, gave way, and the eight restrictive laws attempted to be imposed upon them 
were not carried out. 

During this time attempts were made, under the sanction of the company's chief 
Mr. Majoribanks, to carry on the trade higher up the coast, and with the adjacent 
islandsj which, as far as the experiment was tried, proved to be practicable, though, in 
some instances, carried on at the cannon's mouth. The company at home not approving 
of any opposition to the Chinese authorities, or the exercise of force, it was not per- 
severed in, and the court, in 1832, wrote to the committee, stating, " that the interests at 
stake were too valuable to be put at issue upon the success of the proposed measures." 

In 1834, the trading monopoly of the East India Company ceased, and the trade was 
thrown open. As early as January, 1831, the vice-roy of Canton, Le, had, in conse- 
quence of the advice given to him by the Hong merchants, issued an edict requiring 
the chief of the factory to write home, stating, that, " in case of the dissolution of the 
East India Company, it was incumbent on the British government to appoint a chief to 
come to Canton, for the general management of commercial dealings, and to prevent 
affairs from coming to confusion." Le had been anticipated by his majesty's govern- 
ment, who, with a view of carrying on the trade satisfactorily, had appointed three 
superintendents, the chief of whom was Lord Napier; the other two were J. F. Davis, 
Esq., and Sir George Best Robinson. They arrived at Canton on the 25th of July, 
1834, where his lordship took up his residence. SoOn after his arrival, the custom-house 
officers broke open his baggage, though the keys were handy; and seized the persons 
who offered to supply his lordship with provisions. He subsequently endeavoured to 
report himself, by letter, to the vice-roy at the city gates: the mandarins refused to 
receive it unless as a petition: the hong merchants would have done so; but as Lord 
Napier was there as the representative of his Britannic majesty, and not as superin- 
tendent of a trading company, he could not, without a sacrifice of dignity, convey it 
through such a channel. The vice-roy pretended utter ignorance of the edict of his 
predecessor Le, in 1831, or of the reasons of Lord Napier's coming to Canton; stating in 
the one issued by himself, " that the said barbarian Eye, Lord Napier, brought no written 
announcement from the said nation's king. Suddenly he came — I, the governor, knew 
not what man he was, or what business he was to transact;" and further threatened, 
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" that the trade should be stopped, and the commerce for ever cut off, if he did not 
immediately leave the imperial city for Macao." This, as far as regarded the export 
trade, he carried into effect. On the 11th of September, varioufl conmiunications were 
made to the Chinese authorities, relative to the opening of the trade; many of which 
were insultingly returned unopened — ^all were vain, while unaccompanied by the condition 
that his lordship should leave Canton. On the 4th of September they proceeded to acts 
of violence, and even dared to surround his residence with soldiers, to drive away his 
native servants, and prohibited the shopkeepers from dealing with the barbarians, that 
they might not be able to obtain a supply of provisions. Under these circumstances, his 
lordship applied to Captain Blackwood for a guard of marines for the protection of the 
factory ; and requested that officer to proceed up the river with the Imogene and Andro- 
mache to the anchorage at Whampoa. The frigates, on passing the Bogue, were several 
times fired at with impunity: at last it was returned — ^the forts were silenced — and the 
frigates passed through without difficulty. 

This affair, though glossed over in the report, was severely replied to by the em- 
peror, who considered it a disgrace to the national honour, that two barbarian vessels 
should force their way up the river in spite of the imperial troops and naval authorities. 
The naval commander was sentenced to wear the cangue at the maritime entrance. 
Loo, the governor of the two quang province was doomed to lose his rank as guardian 
of the heir apparent, and to have his two-eyed peacock's feather plucked out; among the 
2000 troops sent out were 300 of the celebrated " brave and pure" regiment, i. e. Chinese 
invincibles. 

On their arrival at Whampoa, the communication between that place and Canton was 
entirely closed by the Chinese, for all purposes of commerce or otherwise; a negociation 
was afterwards entered into, in which the local government required the withdrawal of 
the frigates from the anchorage of the merchants' ships, and the retirement of Lord Napier 
from Canton, previous to the resumption of commercial dealings. His lordship was 
therefore induced, on the ISth instant, to address a letter to the British merchants, in 
which he informed them, that having thus far, without effect, used every effort to 
establish his Majesty's commission at Canton, he did not feel authorised at present, by 
a continued maintenance of his claims, to occasion the fiirther interruption of the trade of 
the port. Captain Blackwood was accordingly requested to proceed with his Majesty's 
ships to Lintin. 

Tlie repeated annoyances and inconveniences to which Lord Napier had been sub- 
jected produced severe indisposition ; and at the desire of Mr. College, the surgeon of the 
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establishment, it was determined that his lordship should proceed to Macao at once. The 
arrangements were entered into between Mr. C. and the hong merchants, for his lordship 
and suite to embark: two chop boats were engaged, which proceeded by the inner passage, 
accompanied by a numerous escort of boats and mandarins : the journey was rendered 
as tedious and imcomfortable as Chinese vindictiveness could make it. At Heang- 
shan his lordship, though seriously ill, was purposely detained under a burning sun, for a 
considerable time, experiencing every species of cruelty and insult Five days elapsed ere 
he reached Macao, which was on the 26th of September, 1834. His lordship's illness, 
which had alarmingly increased during his passage, proved fatal; he Ungered, however, 
until the 11th of October, when he died. Lord Napier was succeeded by Mr. Davis, 
second superintendent. In an edict from the emperor, issued on a report of the above 
circumstances being made to him, occur the following passages, which shew clearly in 
what light this false step of his lordship was viewed by the Chinese, and the political 
uses to which it was applied : — 

" A report has this day been received by a speedy post conveyance, Ha-fung-ah (the 
general.commandant of Canton,) and his colleagues, announcing that the English ships 
of war and barbarian Eye, had all been conducted, under guard, out of the port. 

*^ On this occassion, the English barbarian Eye, Lord Napier, having come to Can- 
ton for trade, did not pay obedience to the laws and statutes; and the said governor, 
according to law, closed the ships' holds, after which the said barbarian Eye still did not 
request a permit, but presumed to order two ships of war to push in through the maritime 
entrance, and to proceed straight up to Whampoa in the inner river. The said governor 
appointed civil and military officers, with troops, and addressed communications request- 
ing the appointment of naval vessels from the Tatar force, and from those under the 
admiral's command, as also cruising vessels from Sin-hoey and other districts, which he 
stationed severally along the passc^e before the ships of war, and at narrow and im- 
portant places on either shore. The people of the said barbarian ships of war saw before 
them wooden spars ranged across and all around, on the surface of the river, with guns 
and muskets (numerous) as the trees of a forest, and large and small naval vessels sta- 
tioned over a space of several miles in length, while, on shore, military officers and men 
were encamped, presenting a compact and united force, and a warlike array imposing and 
alarming. The said barbarian Eye and others remained, therefore, secluded in their boats, 
there being no interchange of intelligence between those within and those without, and no 
way either to advance or to go out. With dread and fear they repented of their offences, 
and supplicated earnestly for a permit to go down to Macao." 
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From the despatches of his lordship it is apparent, that had he been left at perfect 
freedom to act as he pleased, according to circumstances, as indeed he should have been, 
force of arms would have evidently been resorted to. The delegation of such powers to an 
individual could not always be recommended ; but, placed as he was, among a people not 
excelling, excepting in duplicity, the rude savagM of the southern archipel^o, and in a 
country so remote from that of which he was the representative, and from whence his in- 
structions were to be received, such powers became indispensable, as subsequent events have 
proved. The Duke of Wellington writes, in 1835, referring to the previous communications 
which Lord Napier had received, that " it is not by force or violence that his Majesty 
intends to establish a commercial intercourse with China, but by the concUiatwe measures 
so strongly recommended in all the instructions which you have received.'* Agreeably to 
such instructions Lord Napier had acted: he denied himself, and left Canton, that millions 
of property might not be sacrificed. In a letter to Lord Palmerston he observes, " I be- 
lieve that the very mention of an army or a fleet would bring the emperor to his senses; 
and, in conclusion, "that the whole system of government here is one of subterfuge. 
Act with firmness and spirit." 

The trade though technically termed stopped, proceeded with but slight interruption 
during the presidentship of J. P. Davis, Esq., who resigned, that Captain Elliot might 
come in as third superintendent, 19th of January, 1835. A report had been sent to 
Peking, relative to the then existing circumstances, which, after considerable delay was 
replied to : the result was a requisition for a " trading chief," and not a king's officer. 
Things, therefore, remained as they were — ^the smuggling system became a legal traffic, 
even woollen goods were detained outside until the amount of duty or bribe should be 
agreed upon : bribery was adopted by the officers of Canton, to so great an extent, 
that the revenues of the emperor must have suffered equally with the profits of the 
merchants. Sir George Best Robinson had succeeded Mr. Davis on his retirement; 
and during his superintendentship trade was carried on almost uninterruptedly, though in 
a clandestine manner. In the beginning of 1835, twelve men belonging to the Ar- 
gyle, bound from Bengal to Canton, were seized by some piratical Chinese, and a letter 
was forwarded to the governor of Canton, requesting his interference, the delivery of 
which was entrusted 'to Captain Elliot, the now chief superintendent, who, dressed as a 
post-captain, proceeded, with Mr. Gutzlafi* as interpreter, in a three-oared boat, to a 
landing-place, near the Yeu-lun gate, which leads to the governor's residence. It was 
refused on the ground of not being a petition ; upon entering the Yeu-lun gate, the 
soldiers seized the captain, and threw him on the ground, while a Chinese lieutenant 
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eadeavoured to seize his sword. Mr. Gutzlaff, remonstrating at such outrageous conduct, 
they laid hold of him and threw him out of the gate without any further ceremony. 

In 1836, his Majesty's government resolved to abolish the office of chief superin- 
tendent, as far as related to the salary; which being intimated to Sir George Best 
Robinson, in a communication from Lord Palmerston, he handed over the archives 
to Captain Elliot, who from this period was at the head of the commission. 
Trade remained still in the same state, carried on either in an unlicensed manner, or by 
smuggling : the sales of British goods . were generally effected in American or other 
foreign bottoms, whose owners had signed the " bond of consent." That trade had not 
suffered to so great an extent as has been imagined, may be inferred from one of the 
despatches of Captain Elliot, dated November 28, 1839 in which he observes that, " the 
import trade for the last year, has been more than any of a like period, since 1834.'' 
From this period until 1840, when war was declared on the part of Britain, and an 
armament was fitted out to enforce the Chinese to respect British authority, trade 
fluctuated more or less, according to the caprice of the governmental officers of Canton: — 
there were no fixed prices; goods were sometimes disposed of at a great loss; at others, 
(when life itself was placed in jeopardy) the prices were proportionably high. 

Several trifling .engagements have already taken place : one between two British 
ships of war, the Volage and the Hyacinth and twenty-nine Chinese war junks, in which six 
of the latter were soon sunk, and the rest made all sail to the Bogue from the plape of 
contest. Chum-pee. Another, on the 30th of November, 1839, when Admiral Kwan, 
with a large number of war-junks (number uncertain), attacked two men-of-war, stationed 
at Hong-kong, for the protection of the British residents. In less than an hour five were 
sunk, and some others so disabled that they could scarcely get away ; had not the British 
acted only on the defensive, the whole would have become an easy capture. Admiral 
Kwan, however, though defeated in the presence of thousands who witnessed the en- 
gagement from the coast, reported it as a victory over the outside barbarians, and 
received a vermillion letter of commendation from the emperor. 

Macao, at the present time is nearly deserted by the English residents, who have 
placed themselves under the protection of Captain Elliot, her Majesty's superintendent. 

In conclusion, here, it may be necessary to remark, that the Spaniards and French, 
&c., have had intercourse with China, but it has been very limited. During the wars 
of the succession, the Portuguese at Macao acknowledged the supremacy of Philip 
II., III., and IV., the sovereigns of Spain; and, in subsequent times, the sovereignty of 
Don Miguel, to whom they sent large sums of money ; their principal station is at the 
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island of Manilla, where English, Dutch, and American vessels carry on a forbiddentrade. 
To Charles IV. the Chinese are indebted for the introduction of vaccination, the virtu 
for which purpose was introduced into Macao in 1803. 

The trading ofthe Russians has been already noticed in the history ; it is still carried 
on overland, and at Canton but is very limited: the imports consist principally of furs — 
the exports of teas. 

•The first East India Company of France was established in 1604: for years it re- 
mained inactive, never making any attempts to carry out the objects for which it was 
incorporated. It was assisted by letters patent in 1611, and in 1615 a vessel was de- 
spatched to Canton ; some vessels also sailed in 1601, from St. Malo, but were shipwrecked. 
At present the French have but a very few ships which trade to Canton. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CANTON, 



THE EMPORIUM OF CHINESE COMMERCE, &c. 



Canton is one of the most ancient cities of the Chinese empire. It is beautifully 
situated on the eastern bank of the Si-kiang, or pearl river, a beautiful stream, in some 
parts as wide as the Thames ; and about four hundred miles long. Canton is situated 
at about eighty miles distant from its mouth, and contains two descriptions of towns — 
the walled towns, which form nearly a square, and the suburbs which are as extensive 
as the city. On the banks of the river, outside the city walls, all the factories, 
thirteen in number, are built on a broad quay, having spacious gardens in front, they 
contain no thoroughfares, and are only used for the accommodation of the merchants, 
who have large warehouses built adjacent to them. At night the city gates are closed, 
and bars thrown across the entrance of the streets. On the river is an island of boats, 
consisting of about 30 or 40 thousand barks of different descriptions, arranged in succes- 
sive rows, with intervening spaces, to allow of a passage being made between them. 

The places of the Chinese suburbs most frequented, are Old and New China Streets, 
which consist entirely of shops, in which the keepers may be found seated at all times, 
ready to take advants^e of all whom they can overreach. 

The vessels trading to Canton are divided into three classes, according to their size or 
tonnage ; the mode of determining which, is to measure from the fore-mast to the mizen- 
mast for its length, and abaft the main-mast for its breadth; they then multiply the produce 
of the one by the other, and, dividing it by ten, consider the quotient to be the correct 
answer. The imports are subject to an uncertain tax upon each species, and a tonnage 
upon the vessel ; beyond these charges there is what is called a kum-shaw, which is a 
present to the government : upon a vessel of 300 tons the dues would amount to about 
5,250 dollars. 
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The trade is conducted by Chinese merchants or hongs^ who have their appoint- 
ments given or rather sold to them by the government, to which they are responsible for 
all the acts of the barbarians ; they are the greatest extortioners imaginable. 

Before the expiration of the East India Company's charter, in 1834, the China 
trade consisted of two descriptions — that of the Company, and that of private traders 
under the restrictions imposed upon them in 1814. The principal Imports consist of 
cotton, broad-cloth, long-ells, British iron, lead, pepper, skins, rice, and opium. The 
exports are teas, alum, nankeens, silk, sugar-candy, soft sugar. South American copper, 
mats, mother-of-pearl shells, and, since the clandestine opium trading has been carried on, 
bullion — consisting of Sycee South American silver and dollars, to the annual amount of 
above two millions. 

The amount of British export goods for the last five years, since the opening of the 
trade is as follow*.: — 



EXPORTS. 

1834 842,852 

1835 1,074,700 

1836 1,236,388 

1837 678 375 

1838 1,204,356 



IMPORTS FROM CANTON. 
£ 

1834-35 4,027,785 

1835-36 6,102,347 

1836-37 6,475,183 

1837-38 3,259,981 



The number of lbs. of teas for the years undermentioned, will show the increase in 
the use of that article since 1734, a period of above 100 years : — 



IMPORTS OF TEA. 

lbs. 



lbs. 



1734 632,374 

1746 2,358,589 

1758 4,205,394 

1768 6,892,075 

1785 10,856,578 

1800 20,358,702 

1830 30,255,299 



1831 30,648,348 

1832 31,548,407 

1833 31,829,619 

1834 34,969,651 

1835 36,574,004 

1836 49,142,236 

1837 30,625,206 
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BRIEF STATEMENT OF FACTS RELATIVE TO 



THE OPIUM QUESTION. 



The importation of Opium into China took place^ it is supposed^ during the 17th century, 
when the trade was principally in the hands of the Portuguese. The consumption was 
extremely small, about 200 chests per annum : it, however, gradually increased, as it 
became more generally known; in 1767, it amounted to 1000 chests, and was im- 
ported as a medicinal dri^, subject to a duty of five mace per catty, Kea-king, the 
predecessor and father of the present emperor, an abandoned drunkard, in 1796, un- 
fortunately issued an edict for its prohibition ; it proved unfortunate (as indeed all subse- 
quent edicts, and oppressive measures have), for from this time may be dated the pros- 
perity of opium, showing that 

" The gem — is in the casket prized." 

In 1773, the drug was traded in by the honourable East India Company, who 
finding a ready sale for it, at an advanced price, forced the growth of it in a very unjust 
manner, upon the rejots, and other occupiers of their lands, especially in Bengal, 
Behar, Patna, and Benares. 

Kea-king, in 1800, issued more severe edicts ; but the high officers of the province 
of Canton preferred taking a bribe upon each chest, and amassing a quick fortune, to 
carrying out the measures of their sovereign. Smuggling was, therefore, openly con- 
nived at, and extensively carried on along the coast, both by the Chinese authorities and 
the foreigners at Canton; and for the following twenty yeai%, from 3000 to 5000 chests 
were disposed of annually. In 1825, the importation rose to 9,621 chests, all of which 
were sold, either to the Chinese, under the auspices of the mandarins, or to the Formosans at 
Ke-lung. In Canton, in 1820, the then newly-elected vice-roy would have inflicted the 
fullest penalty upon the smugglers ; but, upon inquiry, it was discovered that the principals 
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were mandarins, and that the junks sent to guard the ships and prevent the importation, 
were the medium through which it was conveyed ; the affair, therefore, was but little 
noticed. 

Shortly after, however, in 1821, the ships were compelled to leave Whampoa, and to 
take refuge amongst the islands in the mouth of the Canton river, at the principal of 
which, Lintin, a depot was formed. Edict succeeded edict — the chinese fleet frequently 
hove in sight to drive them off, and flaming accounts of the glorious successes of chinese 
bravery were forwarded to the emperor, who hated the English, and greedily swallowed 
everything calculated to bring them into contempt. 

Smuggling being now the regular licensed system of trafficking, the civil and naval 
mandarins largely participated in the profits, and soon retired with large fortunes ; these 
officials would accept office at Canton, two degress lower than in any other province, 
because of the facilities afibrded for acquiring wealth. Mr. Medhurst observes, ''that 
the government officers cpme regularly on board the receiving ships at Lintin, and 
demand so many dollars per chest, for conniving at smuggling ; " and that " the military 
and naval authorities sometimes get up a sham fight, in order that they may have to 
report their vigilance and strictness to Peking ; and when the smugglers are remiss in 
paying the accustomed bribes, they now and then seize a boat or two to keep them regular 
and submissive : " and Mr. Gutzlaff", another missionary, and also assistant interpreter 
to the chief superintendent; states that "the smugglers were regularly licensed by the 
custom-house officers, and the revenue-cutters were sent to load the prohibited articles." 
" Daily are the government-boats passing with the ' illicit, pernicious ' drug on board.'' 
A second dep6t was also formed at Cum-sing-moon, south-west of Lintin, and somewhat 
nearer to Macao ; at which place the first trading-house at Canton hesitated not to station 
their vessels. 

In 1828, an edict, unprecedented for the threats which it contained, was issued 
against the importation of the drug, and the trade in general had more restrictions placed 
upon it. Opium, however, still increased in demand ; and above 11,000 chests were 
disposed of during that year. In 1820, the differences were of so serious a nature, that 
the committee threatened to withdraw^ and send the company's vessels to Manilla, and 
obtain vessels of war from India : this had the desired efiiect, and the vessels passed up 
to Whampoa. During the years 1830, 31, and 32, no less than 42,630 chests were sold 
producing about 28,238,191 dollars : opium was still carried up the chinese coast, and 
sold rapidly at some of the ports of Fo-kyen province. In 1835, the sale had increased 
to 27,000 chests, and reached in some cases the enormous price of 1000 dollars. In 
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1837, communications the Lintin dep6t and the city authorities totally ceased, and opium 
was now traded in openly by all : flat-bottom boats were built purposely to carry on the 
trade ; and from fifty to sixty vessels were engaged in the traffic, which was so successful, 
that 4000 chests were sold in one month. The Chinese authorities winked at these pro- 
ceedings, and resolving to profit by the sale still more, they had boats of their own, 
which, with others, conveyed the pernicious drug to Canton. In 1838, the trade had 
extended itself so far, that several thousand chests were landed at Whampoa, and, subse- 
quently, found admission into the factories at Canton. In September, 1838, a great 
many seizures took place, and an engagement between the native smugglers and custom- 
house officers, in which some lives were lost : the efiects of this occurrence soon passed 
away, and the smuggling- vessels were in October as busily engaged as ever, from the 
island of Hai-nan to that of Chusan : from 2000 to 2300 chests were disposed of during 
the month. In December, a stoppage was again put to trade : opium had been detected, 
while in the act of conveyance to a foreign factory : measures now became more vigorous — 
the inferior officers of the province were punished, and one of the Hong merchants was 
doomed to wear the cangue ; while, to strike terror into the hearts of the barbarians, a 
poor wretch, Ho-ban-kin, was executed in the factory square, on the 27th of February, 
1839 ; notwithstanding the remonstrances of the foreign residents and traders. It will be 
as well to remark here that, in a report to the emperor, made in the September of 1838, 
it is observed by the governor and others of Canton, in reference to the system of smug- 
gling, and the best means of eradicating the vice, that " the law is by no means deficient in 
severity. But the people are not so much influenced by the fear of the laws as by the 
desire of gain. Hence, from the time that the prohibition was passed, the crafty schemes 
and devices of evil men have daily multiplied. On the one hand, receiving-ships are an- 
chored in the entrances from the outer seas : on the other hand, brokers, called melters 

9 

are everywhere established in the inner land. Then again ^ fast crabs' and ' scrambling 
dragons' — as the boats are called — are fitted out for clandestine commerce : and lastly, 
vagabonds, pretending authority to search, have under this pretext, indulged their own 
unruly desires. Thus, what was at first a common article, of no esteem in the market, 
either for smoking or eating, and also of a moderate price, has, with the increase in the 
severity of the regulations, increased in demand, and been clandestinely and largely im- 
ported, annually drawing away from the pecuniary resources of the inner land, while it has 
done nothing to enrich it : " and in another part of the same report is is said — 

If the governmental officers, the literati, and tlie military, be still restrained by re- 
gulations, and not suffered to inhale the drug; and if o [Tenders among these classes be 
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immediately dismissed from the public service; while those of the people who purchase 
the drug and smoke it^ are not at all interfered with, all will plainly see that those who 
indulge their depraved appetites are the victims of their own self-sacrificing folly — ^persons 
who are incapable of ranking among the capped and belted men of distinction and learn- 
ing. And if in this way shame be once aroused, strenuous exertion and self-improvement 
will be the result, — ^for the principles of reform are founded in shame and remorse. Nor, 
as it is truly said in the original memorial, will the dignity of government be at all lowered 
by the proposed measure. Should your majesty sanction the repeal of the now-existing 
restrictions, it will in truth be attended with advantage both to the arrangements of the 
government and the well-being of the people." 

In 1839, Governor Lin appeared in Canton as "high commissioner," an office 
which has never devolved upon more than two or three personages, since the accession 
of the Ta-tsing dynasty. He is a man of vigorous intellect, and of a decisive temper : 
at his approach all hearts trembled, for his power was unlimited; on his arrival he 
issued an edict in which he demanded the surrender of all the opium lying in the 
Chinese sea within three days — a pledge from the merchants that they would cease to 
import it — the departure of the sixteen " depraved foreigners," i. e. the principal mer- 
chant traders in opium — and the delivering up of the murderers of Lin-Weihe, which 
was accidental, in consequence of a rencontre between some Europeans and Chinese while 
bathing," who could not be discovered, though a reward was offered by Capt. Elliot of 
£200* In a subsequent edict, Lin observes, *' I, the Commisioner, am sworn on behalf 
of the celestial empire, to remove utterly this root of misery; nor will I let the foreign 
vessels have any ofishoot left for the evil to bud forth again." In March, 1839, the 
British Commissioner and others, with 200 British merchants, were kept in close confine- 
ment at Canton, for a period of more than seven weeks, armed men paraded day and night 
before the house, and food, water, and life were threatened to be taken from them. Sub- 
sequently they poisoned the waters of the hong-kong, and provisions were only obtained 
by force. In this predicament Capt. Elliot, the superintendent, yielded to the Chinese, 
and demanded from the merchants in the name of his sovereign all the opium in their 
possession, which, to the amount of 20,283 chests, were handed over to the Chinese 
authorities. 

Doubts were entertained whether the opium would really be destroyed, for it would 
have produced 20 millions of dollars if it had been sold: these were, however, removed by 
its destruction at Chun-how, which occupied above 20 days; and so particular were they 
in looking after the persons engaged, that one poor wretch was strangled on the spot, for 
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having only a little concealed about his person. Lin also proceeded against the officers 
of Canton with marked severity : the vice-roy himself was not spared. Collisions were 
now constantly taking place between the foreigners and the Chinese ; while written com- 
munications were being continually forwarded to and fro from the superintendent, Cap- 
tain Elliot, Lin, the commissioner, and others; — this state of things continued until war 
was declared in 1840. 

The consumption of opium, however, continued, amidst all these serious misunder- 
standings to increase,' and the traffic to be carried on more extensively, though at a great 
sacrifice of human life : those detected in the illegal traffic were decapitated or stran- 
gled at once ; others were condemned to the pillory and banishment for only smoking it. 
The consumption for 1836, was 27,111 chests ; for 1837, 34,000 -, and in 1840, had 
increased to upwards of 40,000 chests ; thus proving, that any but the legitimate means 
have hitherto been resorted to for its suppression. When Lin got possession of the 
20,283 chests, he thought the trade at an end ; but, finding it not so, he adopted those 
measures, which have since terminated so fatally for the peace of the two nations : the 
smugglers continue at this hour to trade along the coast as before, and dispose of it at 
from 1200 to 2000 dollars per chest. It is largely grown in the borders of Yun-nan, 
where it finds a ready sale in spite of the vigilance of the provincial authorities ; and 
in the provinces of the eastern coast it is said by the governors to be grown so largely 
by the inhabitants, that in the event of not being able to gain a supply from the outside 
barbarians, they would be able to meet their own demands. 



THE END. 



Printed by J. Teulon, 57, Ghcapside. 
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